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Foliage For 
Folderol 

I j \'c a I VS ays approached the fall 
vsich a little trepidation. In 
rhcfjry, 1 love the season — the 
idea of a youn^ leaf turning \ nto 
a ^^oldcn version of itself has always 
made me fcc\ ^'ood abiiut the a^in^^ 
process. 

If the truth he known, luwvevcr, Fve 
never ft>r^otten that a fall foliage tour 
cur my trick-or-treating career shfirt. 

d he year vs as and, unbe^ 

knovvnst to my sisters and h Mom and 
Dad had decided their voting brood 
had become embarrass- 
in^^ly bij^ for the anniial 
heist of Halloween 
goodies. The previous 
yea r, m v‘ e I e v c n -ye a r-o 1 d 
self had dw arfed most of 
the children who swarmed the neigh- 
borhood collecting ha,£;s full t>f pennies* 
apples, and candy. 

In hindsight, Ido not tlnd it surpris- 
int' my parents saw need to end my 
llaliowcen ft}ra\ s...finly that I never 
saw it coming. As we loaded into the 
Rambler that fateful day, a foliage cmir 
seemed the epitome of civilized be- 
ll avior — appropriate for a family that 
was always at its best on the road. 

We drtJV c east from Stillwater on 
SJL 51, by the woods td' Keystone 
Lake, then south to the hills and dales 
around Robbers C 'a ve State i*ark, d'hc 
ima^e of traveling; bliss intensified. 
One sister sported a stand of retl 
maples, Antwher a blaze of sumac* 
Camversation moved from [>ickin^ pe- 
cans to the merits <jf stjr^hum ov er 
maple syrup to an easy rendition of 
"'dll is l^and Is Your Land, d'his Land 
Is M V Land." All in all, a stranger would 
have been hard put to say who was 
bcin^ most entertained hy the autumn 
outing: the child ren or the adults* 

.As on any good road trip, there was a 
short pause for stretching legs in the 


San bo is Mountains and longer breaks 
for sampling regional menus, 'dr's all 
going so well,” I'm sure my parents 
were thinking, when 1 happened to 
glance at the map and notice the nuni^ 
ber of miles logged, the amount of time 
lapsed, and the fact that neither parent 
had yet to so much as hint that the trip 
had reached its natural conclusion* 
"Isn't it about rime to head for 
home?" 1 asked from tlie back seat* 
\o ctmiment frcmi the front seat. 
"If we dond turn artumd sotrn,” 1 
added in that calm, matter-of-fact vvay 
adolescents adopt when talking to re- 
calcitrant parents, "wond we get home 
DHi late to go trick-or-treating?'' 

Forget about a picture saying more 
than a thousand words: 
their silence cold me 
more than I wanted to 
know. It also jerked on 
two ytaingcr siblings to 
attention* "Arend w e 
gtjing to gf) trick-or-treating?*’ they 
cried. 

No comment. "Oh my," 1 recall 
thinking as I sunk hack into my scat* 
Mom and Dad may remember the 
remainder of the trip (vve did eventu- 
al ly head for ht>me) as a parental 
nightmare, but I dond* In the end, 
coursing dtvwn highways past fa mi- 
ll tmses with pumpkins grinning from 
the porch* Linder canopies (jf street-lit 
maples, and by woods as golden as the 
inside of any cachcdral seemed to me 
a rite of fiassage. .Anotlier step in the 
human aging prticess, if you will. 
Before the ear turned into onr drive- 
way, it was dark, and wcdl seen our 
share of little goblins flirting up yards 
and kn<jeking(in front doors and haul- 
ing away the fruits of their w ork. Hue as 
w e unloaded the spoils (jf our road 
trip — a nice round roek, another fam- 
ily mennuy, a jar of homemade pre- 
serves, [ realized my parents had 
weaned us frt>m one American tradi- 
tion, by giving us another to till die void 
it left behind. It seemed a fair ex- 
diange. — ^Jeunne YL Devlin 


.4 foUafie tom' seemed 
appropriate for a 
family always at its 
best on the road. 
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Gleaning Up 
the Dust 
Bowl Myth 

i he flrsr hbujriun Marshti 

vVei silver c\cr liail that the Oklahoma 
Dust Bowl well just a fad ovcrbkm n 
jiime while doin^ an oral history \sich her 
i^raml father. 

I I )isenssiii;^ life in Oklahoma Caty in the 
'ads. she asked him about his memtirics of 
the Diisr BovO. “And he just Inoketl at 
marvels Uei si Iter. “I remember 
ihinkintt- 'This is weirtl that he doesn't 
■know about this.' " 

'Then she did a bh more rcseardh I let 
idiseo\ eiA: only ti\ e of Oklahoimrs 
;se\ enty-sev en etmnties were in the Dust 
Bow l region. Of tlu>sc five, all but two 
counties were in the I kin handle. Kansas as 
-a state was far more affected by [he black 
bli/./ards of d ust than w as Oklahoma* as 
were pans of Texas, Xew Mexico, and 
C>dorai.3o. 

I’orWeisiKer, it was as if her whole diiscy 
ima^e of Oklahoma had been thorough h 
scrubbed* 

I ler research led next to Dust Bow 1 
migration as personilled in the Joad 
family in John Steinbeck's novel '"d he 
Cirapes of W rath/' d hat proved cqualK 


eye-open ill". Yes. there was a Dust Bowl 
in part of Oklahoma between ld,YS and 
ld,lH. And, yes, oOd.dOd Oklahomans did 
IciUc the state between ld,Ys and I d/8, 
d'hc catch: only 22,(100 of them left from 
the Dust Bow L “It's actually a coinci- 
dence ill time/' Weisis^er explains, 

[oiirnahsts. hisrorians, and even federal 
migration experts saw news reports of 
Oklahoma dust bcin^' carried as far as the 
steps of the C>api[[j|, saw Oklahomans 
relocattnji: to California, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Arizona, and thouj'ht the 
t w ( \ \\ e re link etl , I ■ e w u k' co n rse . e \ e r 
actually visited Ok la henna. 

Over rime, migration experts like Paul 
d'avlor eif Califejrnia eame to rerhink their 


Dust Bow ] theories as they pertained to 
Oklahoma, Most now blame, amoni* other 
factors, poorly conceived federal a;^rieul- 
t lira I programs for the exodus. In the last 
decade historians have tried to set hiscors 
strai);ht. It is not, hem ever, the stuff of 
e\ enini; news reports. 

In an aitempt to ^^er the word out to the 
a\ eta^c man. U eisi^cr giu a j^tant to sta^e 
an exhibition on the topic. ”[ fell this was 
an oppfjrrunity to make an impact on how 
Oklahomans percei\ e that periotl of time. ’ 
And, ultimately, how we sec ourselves. 

The exhibit, which includes sixty 
Depression-era photoitraplis, runs thrmr^h 
October 20 at \drmaiTs Santa I c Depot. 
2U() Son til Jones. 


Indian Treasures in 
A Renovated Villa Philbrook 


Since its bc^iinnin^i in 10/9, the 
Philbrook Museum of Art has nurtured 
two thin^js: its Waite Ikiillips villa and its 
collection of .\nierican Indian painting's. 

So it's appropriate that when V ilia 
IMdlbrook reopens October 29 after a $17 
million restoration, it w ill do so as the 
permanent home of the museum's 
American Indian ccillection. Its lower 
level will liouse not only a treasure trove 
of Indian art and artifacts, but \ isible 
storai'c so visitors can see the depth of 
the mnsennYs permanem collection. 

A titring prelude to the Oember 



Khiwrd H Vv/ V ^^Cih^enm Sun thimr: hirst 
Vnhit 'mfi of dit Third Dm . " 


mw eihng is an exhibition this m()nrh r>f 
paintings by Oklahoma Native American 


artists that reads like a w hi/s w ho of 
Oklahoma Indian art: bred Beaver. 
Woody Cm mho. Jerome Tiger. Monroe 
'[’satokc, .‘\cee Blue Kagle, Richard West, 
Archie BlackowL 

The exhibit is based largely on a 
painting collection built by Philbrook 
through purchases from its Amencan 
ludian Annual, a national exhibition held 
from 194b to 1979. In its heyday, the 
annual juried eompetition was the most 
imptirrant national showcase for Xative 
American artists. 

I’he exhibition w ill he in the 
Lalkirtunc Mezzanine Ciallery through 
.September 8. The museum is located at 
2727 -South Rockford Road in 4'ulsa. l or 
information on the exhibit or the \ ilia 
opening, call (9181 749-794 T 
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Letters 


Joel Everett’s ‘‘Zen and the Art of 
Bicycle 'roiiring” in the May-June '91 
issue of Oklahoma today is an excep- 
tional article. 

Reading his wonderful narrative de- 
scriptions of the ride, the scenery, and 
the feelings and emotions of the riders, 
one becomes ver>' involved and imag- 
ines riding along, dodging the armadil- 
los and straining to reach the areas of 
rest along the route. 

IvCt us have more articles by Joel 
Kverett. 

Shirlee L. Parman 
Pryor 

Some of us were ringing cowbells 
and waving “American l-'Iags.” 'The fire 
trucks were there. Some were honking 
horns as we gathered to welcome an- 
other convoy of busses from the Middle 
Hast. 

'The troops had just landed at Altus 
Air Force Base and were on their way 
to I*'t. .Sill for the official welcome home 
ceremony. What a joy it is to welcome 
these men and women back to the good 
old P..S.A. 

If you could only see the expression 
on their faces, see and experience the 
excitement, exuberance, and anticipa- 
tion of once more getting to see grass 
instead of just sand — green trees, 
creeks, cattle, and horses, instead of 
camels. 

'Thank you Oklahoma today for 
sharing Oklahoma Today with K-4 Jef- 
frey I). Heath who was among those on 
one of those returning busses. 

Mrs. John (). Robinson 
Cache 

Since I first bought an issue of 
Oklahoma Toda\\ in which you printed 
an article on Decoration Day in rural 
Oklahoma towns and interviewed two 
friends of mine, I have been meaning 
to let you know what a good publication 
it is. 

The tourist doesn't really see Okla- 


homa and its history' without getting off 
the beaten path, and that is what you 
accomplish with your magazine. 

We tend to take our state for granted 
but are reminded how really lucky we 
are when we see the reactions of our 
out-of-state friends when we show 
them your articles. 

Td like to send all of my “Okie" 
relatives who arc living out-of-statc a 
gift subscription, but choose my favor- 
ite uncle as the recipient. 

Keep up the good work. 

Willma Carry 
Sacramento, California 

Congratulations on being named 
Regional Magazine of the Year! 'The 
Regional Publishers Association made 
the right decision. We enjoy the 
magazine very much! 

As for the name of the father of the 
father-son team of stonemasons who 
helped build the Roman Arch Bridge 
in Kay County (July-August 1991), he 
was my great-grandfather: John 
(Christmas (he was born December 25, 
1845) Armstrong. I le owned and oper- 
ated the (juarry there in Newkirk. 

Mary Lou Lawton 
Elizabethtown, Pennsy lvania 

I ventured back to the Sooner State 
in 1989 after a sixteen-year absence. 
Not to my surprise, there was beauty 
everywhere, from the green, hilly re- 
gion around 'Tenkiller Lake southward 
towards gigantic Lake Kufaula. 'The 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
was as scenic as ever, the glistening 
lakes beckoning me to drop a fishing 
line in, which I did. 

Just last year I made a return Okla- 
homa visit, wanting to see more. Going 
southward to Broken Bow Lake and 
Beavers Bend State Park, the forested, 
mountainous terrain reminded me of 
the Lake 'Tahoe area of C'alifornia. 

'That’s one myth that Tve been try- 
ing to convey to my (California 
friends — that Oklahoma is not the 
stereotypic flat farmland and oil wells 
they've always pictured in their minds. 

I tell them they haven’t seen Okla- 


homa until they’ve actually seer-t 
Oklahoma, such as in the beautifuS 
photography of your terrific magazinei 

'Thanks to your magazine and infor 
mative articles: it makes me appreciate j 
the state even more. IMease keep uf 
the wonderful photography and work 
You make me truly proud of bein^ 
from Oklahoma! ' 

Perry Kamon| 
Alameda, California 

. ' 

I’m a native Oklahoman and also inj 
the services. Most of the time when Ij 
read the articles in Oklahoma Today, V 
get homesick. I'm always telling my, 
shipmates that the only thing better 
than the Atlantic is the Oklahoma sky. 
'Thanks for keeping the LS.S 
O'Bannon entertained. i 

T.L. Lyons 
Petty Officer 3rd Class 
Miami, Florida [ 

Just had to tell you how much my , 
family has enjoyed many years of j 
reading your magazine. We were born 
and raised in Oklahoma and have | 
traveled over most of it. However, we 
find new places to go with every' issue. 
We have now subscribed for three 
friends and relatives in Oklahoma, one 
in Wyoming, one in New Mexico, and 
one in Arizona, and they enjoy it also. 
'Thanks for such an interesting publi- 
cation. 

Boyce Timmons 
Norman 

We goofed in the Mery issue on page 5. Don 
MuUenix, Jr., operates an auto detail shop 
in the Route 66 town of Elk City, not in 
Clinton. 


NEXT ISSUE: Cedar trees may 
be the bane of our existence 364 
days of the year, but one day 
each year they reign in splendid 
glory. That day is (Christmas, and 
in a special set of stories we'll 
explore our ethnic roots through 
tree ornaments in the next issue 
of Oklahoma Today. 
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Saved by a Hatband 

A father's cool head proves a potent antidote. 


I n my sixth summer, I learned that 
life is bictersweet/rhe bitter fol- 
lovvin]^ the sweet sometimes as 
qtiiekly as a change in the Okla- 
homa weatlier. St>metimes, both to he 
found in the same ex peri cnee. 

d'he year was 1907, the same year 
Oklahoma ceased to be called Indian 
'I errit<>ry and became the 46th state. 
Word came to my family that one of my 
cousins had died in the nijj;ht. Mama 
and Papa dressed my four- year-old 
sister /ora, my baby brother Willie, and 
me in our Sunday-^^o-to-meetin^ 
clothes, and we headed out on foot as 
the crow' flies, across the fields of cot- 
ton, corn, and sor^^hum. 41 me usually 
passed quickly when we walked with 
Mama and Papa, but that day was dif- 
ferent. I he sky seemed to han^ like 
soiled grey laundry, fringed with soot. 
I hi pa and Mama spoke in tones too low 
to be dearly heard. 

At my uncle's, a kerosene lamp 
vainly tried to brighten a glcjomy room. 
Little Hershel had been weak from 
birth, but his death had shaken the 
family with its abruptness. Ck)me sun- 
down, Grandma Bethel decided the 
restless children should go to her place 
and eat supper. It had been a long day. 

As we left on foot, the sttirm that had 
been hanging overhead all day Icjst its 
reserve. Papa handed the baby to 
Mama and picked up my sister. Resting 
Willie on her hip. Mama took my hand. 
Heavy drops of rain hit the earth stir- 
ring up dust on the path. Staring down, 
I watched dust become caked mud 
bccw'ecn my toes, h felt like pebbles,! 
mused, until the pressure of Mama's 
hand urged me to come on. 

4' he wagon road we followed was 
through a sea of grass. Halfway along it. 


my leg began to sting. My vision, 
however, stayed keyed to the ground, 
the world outside the corner of my eyes 
going by tjuickly, blurring togctlier. 
Some steps later, my silence had be- 
co m emu rm u rs o f co m plaint. Ass u m i ng 
the pace was to blame. Mama, now^ 
panting herself, said nothing. 

When my murmurs escalated to 
whinipcrs and then tears. Mama, who 
knew I cried only fora reason, stopped. 
She handed off the baby to Papa and 
swotjped me up inttj her arms. Stand- 
ing, waiting for a flash of lightning co 
break the darkness, she stared at my 
extended leg. 

41ic bolt of light was n(jt long in 
coming, and the deafening dap of 
thunder that folUjwed it all !>ut 
drowned out Mama’s high-pitched 
scream at the sight of my puffy ankle 
pierced by two drops (jf blood and her 
wtrrds, 'ISlic's been bitten by a snake.” 

Mama brt>ke for the still distant 
house, r^apa struggled behind, slowed 
by die burden of two children but 
close enough to hear her sob, “My little 
girrs going to die.” 

With our arrival, pandemonium hit 
the farmhouse. A horse was running 
before my unde had his right foot in 
the stirrup— racing for the dt^etor in 
Bristow', in a storm so fierce it would 
uprfxit grown trees. 1 was placed on the 
kitchen table. Faces in a circle peered 
down at me. Mom knelt nearby, pray- 
ing. “With this stt>rm, it41 take too long 
for the Doc to get here,” my aunt said. 

“We gotta do somethin' tjuiekd an- 
other said. .Someone remembered 
milk had “drawing powers,” and so 
they submerged my foot halfway to the 
knee in a pail t>f fresh sweet milk. “It 
feels good,“ I heard my voice say. “It's 


not doin’ any good,” someone coun- 
tered gravely. 

With that, my aunt ran to the 
chicken house and returned with two 
hens. She shoved one leghorn into the 
arms of a cousin and flopped the other 
scpiawking bird onto the wooden sink. 
With a butcher knife and (me morion 
she sliced the fowl open from craw to 
tail and wrapped the animal around my 
leg. I began to scream. When the in- 
nards of the puller turned green, my 
aunt applied the other chicken. It too 
turned green. “4 here’s still a lot of 
poison in there,” someone said. 

My uncle responded by taking down 
a can of kerosene; pain shtK through my 
bi>dy as my leg was lowered inside. 
After long minutes, I felt myself being 
raised up, away from the duster of faces 
that had melted into a blur, away from 
the good intentions. 1 opened my eyes 
to sec the pale eyes of my Papa, who 
gently took me into his arms. 

Sitting down in a eh air, his hands 
pressed my check into the linsey- 
woolsey of his .Sunday vest. He reached 
for his hat on the lloor, freed the raw - 
hide band that encircled its crow n, and 
earcfully bed it just beUnv my knee. 

4' he wind howled, the shutters 
banged, and the rain battered the earth. 
1 lay in my Papa's embrace, until the 
horse and buggy brought the doctor to 
the house about two that morning. 
“4 'here’s nothing I can do,” he said. 

[.rater that day, fj rand pa went to the 
field where 1 first felt the pain and 
found what he expeeted to find: a 
rattlesnake. Deliriijus w ith fe\ er for 
many days, I do not know the face of my 
attacker. But 1 do know his victim w as 
saved by a wise, earing father and a 
hatband. — Ola Belle Willinms 
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By Ralph Marsh 


T il e m an, the 

ho\; and the 
new beagle 
pup sat in the 
car until the 
post-dawn rain stopped, 
sipping black coffee and 
sweetened chocolate 
and wondering at how 
different the world 
looked from where thev 
were. 

One was thirty-six, one 
was five, and one was six 
weeks. All saw the world 
anew because of what 
was between them. AH 
sat just so in the edge of 
the woods at dawn in the 
early spring watching 
rain nudge between rows 


of nc\\ ly sprouted wheat to j^et into the pt>nd w here it belonged. All eyes, like 
the rain, went evencuaily in the p<md. None knew what he as abtait. All were 
ca^er, 

\\ hen the snn eame, they gathered their ^ear and left the car, the ]>up ridin t^ 
warm in a pocket. All shivered from more than the chill of the dawn. 

There were vs orms for the boy and a simple spinning rig. The obligatcjry tly 
rod, nine feet long, for the man. The pocket ff>r the pup. They approached 
the pond in slight awe t>f all they didn't know. 

The boy settled first, the cf)rk making a satisfying plop in the mirrored sur- 
tace as it settled inttj just the position it was su]>p<tsed to he in, I'he man 
watched the boy's eyes move without changing, lYom the cork to him and to 
the pup, and he wondered that he had not seen it in the boy's eyes before. 
Not even in those magical moments befc^re a baseball game. 

'iaiok, stmd' he said, ''there wiierc the muddy water hits the clear, idke a 
fan. Spreading out. Til bet,,, 

T^an I borrow a night crawler*^’' 

I he boy put dow n his rod and sera mb led for the can, 

Sound ceased. 

The night craw ler, hooked thrmigh the head, looped in long, lazy motion 
up into the rain-scrul)bed sky and landed w ith a plop similar to that of the 
cork, niflling the surface of the mirror right w here the muddy w ater met the 
clear. "The line tightened leisurely. I he universe sti Hed. 

It happened tpiickly, like summer lightning. 'The i\p of the tly rod jabbed 
crazily at the surface of the pond, '1‘he reel tore the man's thumb. St mi c body 
screamed. The world w ent era/y* 

A miracle— dean, white-silver, majestic — shattered the mirnir iritt) a 
thousand pieces as it lea]>t for the blue sky, scattering diamond shards from 
its sides. 'The man slijiped, tried to get the tip tjf the rtid up, and slid in the 
mud Ctjvvard the ptmd. 

'The boy threw down his ukI, Ran to his father, \\ rapped btJth arms artmnd 
him as high around liis chest as he could reach, holding his fat lie r from the 
water's reach, protecting him from w hatever it was that suddenly had hiirsi 


sptrr/ !huh mi i fikr /// Ctirnflt al smdkem} at h a 

A5 m.pJL ('(ttiH^mpkilivr fiishet imii t umv hUick mnd imss^ (ind rnippie. 
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Three Cood-OI-Boys, 

A Boat, A Line, And A Snake 

out near a peaceful river, spending some well-deserved hours 
doing what they loved best, three good-ol-boys decided 
one night to go frog-gigging, a feast of fried frog legs, their goal. 

Equipped with a strong flashlight and long handled, three-pronged gigs, 
they loaded their boat. The river was fairly clear, A little 
moonlight randomly danced on the water. Gliding along, listening to 
peaceful nighttime sounds, they contemplated how great it was to he 
fishermen, They gigged a few frogs and missed a few. 

As they paddled the boat under a tree that leaned out over the river, one 
fisherman noticed a snake resting on a limb overhead, 

He wouldn't have been a good-ol-boy if the thought of lightly goosing the 
snake with his gig hadn't at least occurred to him. In this instance, 
however, the thought quickly became an urge too great to ignore. The gig 
went up. The snake scrambled to escape. But the gig found its mark, and the 
snake fell, to the good-ol-boy's amazement, into the middle of the boat. 

Three panic-filled fishermen yelled, cursed, and struggled 
in three different directions. The panic-stricken snake zigzagged across 
the bottom of the boat. Who can say which possessed the most fear: 
the fishermen or the snake. 

At the height of the frenzy, one good-^ol-boy had the bright idea to use his 
pistol on the nasty snake. Pow, he missed, Pow, missed again. The snake 
was close enough, but, unfortunately, a moving target, Pow, again, 

"Can't you hold that light still?" he growled at the other two. 

It was getting crowded in the boat. One scared snake and three terrified 
ffshemien had been joined by three bullet holes. Water began to rush in. 
One good-ol-boy yelled, "Plug up those holes with your fingers or we're 
going to sink." "Do it yourself!" another shol back. 

Ore good-ol-boy realized the shore was some four feet away, 
so he bailed out, half swimming, half jumping to shore. 

The other two followed dose behind. 

The three good-ol-boys pulled the boat partly ashore and turned it over. 
The snake escaped into the water but so did their string of frogs. Pointing 
fingers of guilt, each was prepared to assign blame to the other. But, 
somehow, as if on cue, all three good-ol-boys burst out laughing instead. 

Walker 


throu^^h rlie water w threaten him. I he man was yellinfi, 
trying to crank the reel, strip in the line, keep it tight. I'he 
boy ioeked onto him. and the pup fled into the nearby 
stand of new wheat. 

1 ogether, they fell inio the mud, 'llie boy saving the 
man, 'The man trying desperately to pull the tip of the 
pole out of the water and behind him. Somehow, and it 
was done according to no book on fishing that ha.s ever 
been written, a tr(»phy bass slid regally from the pond and 
onto the shcire. Surely one of the biggest and mijsc beau- 
tiful creatures Ch>d ever created, dean silver against the 
mud. 

They say it comes free at least 
once to every man, woman, and 
child who takes the time and 
expends the effort. And it comes in 
as many different forms as there are 
people who pursue it. 

I'he two of them sat nearby in shock, lotiking at this 
beautiful thing the Oy rod had produced. And the hoy 
yelled and the man began to laugh, and the boy renirned 
his laugh and they scooted to each other and they h ugged 
there in the mud of the pond bank. And one of them be- 
gan to erv" in a way that did not show and he held the boy 
very' tightly even after the pup had hurst back out of the 
new wheat and cried to Hek from their faces whatever it 
was that was between them. 

And through lives that changed and separated and went 
their owm ways, that moment never left the two of them. 
It w^as there to remember when times turned hard. This 
moment, if nothing more. 

And that, my friend, is fishing. And it happens. It hap- 
pens in many different ways for many ditTerent people, 
but it happens best when one puts oneselT in a position 
for some good thing to happen, and waits. 

O klahomans over sixteen years of age have been 
known to spend more than $461 million each 
year fishing, Fhat kind of money is spent be- 
cause when boys and girls grow’ up, they re- 
member magical moments spent fishing and grow eager 
for them to come again. And so they buy more lures and 
better rod.s and bigger boats and fill their hats with hand- 
tied flies. And they get longer trout lines and bigger hooks 
and go to bigger ponds and Icjnger rivers. Ancl stay in nicer 
motels. And celebrate at night. 

In Oklahoma, they go to Kufaula for crappic and to 
1 exoma for forty-pound-pliis striper and Blue Cat that 
reach eighty pounds. In southeastern Oklahoma* they 
travel to the fhjteau River for the tasty fiatheads that ean 
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top out over one hundred-pounds. Konawa 
I^ake for the largemouths, or Dunean City 
I .ake. They ^;o to Canton I.ake for the walleye 
pike and to Broken Bow Lake and the (ilovcr 
and Mountain I'ork rivers for smallmouth 
bass. And often, they come home with the 
eommon sunfish measured in ounees. 

No fish is too small, no fish cpiite big 
enough, no place too distant to try. And fi- 
nally, they enter the ine\ itable competition to 
see w ho can produce the most magic the 
(piickest. 

'They say it comes free at least once to ev- 
er\ man, woman, and child who takes the time 
and expends the effort. And it comes in as 
many different forms as there are people who 
pursue it: an overly mothered boy hearing his 
♦Irst cuss words when a can of sartlines, in the 
process of being opened, spills down the 
overall bib of a respected pillar of the town; a 
trout, as beautiful as a painting, sucking a wet 
fly from the edge of a rock only minutes after 
you have fallen and broken the handle of the 
new split-bamboo rod your son sent you from 
Korea: a moment when a hook grabs on to a 
sunken stump, and, as you turn to walk away, 
the stump moves beneath the surface and 
begins a run up creek as only a three-pound 
sandy can; a missed moment as you sit la/ily 
in a boat with a friend when the water starts 
to bubble and you realize you are in the 
middle of a school of feeding sand bass and 
you ram the treble hook into your thumb in 
your hurr\- and you fail to get it out until the 
water is (piiet and the fish are gone and you 
are congratulating your friend on the three he 
got by having his lure in the water instead of 
his thumb. 


F 


ishing is something more than the sum 
total of all that. It is a positive thing that 
lurks along the banks of ponds and the 



An autumn day hepns uit/i father and son Stan and Bruce Burleson fishing for crappie at 
Lake Overholser, in north central Oklahoma. 


shores of lakes and rivers and creeks. And ever>' fish and 
e\ er\ trip brings a memor\ of another trip and another fish, until 
it builds in the mind to a way of living that runs parallel to and 
takes the pain from managing stores and answering deadlines 
and cleaning septic tanks and talking nicely to people who do 
not deserve it. 

Those who find it young are lucky. 

It is a lifetime thing. And when they get too old, its practi- 
tioners sit in hardware stores and talk of how it once was with 
them, and the fish magically grow as the pipe smoke rises. Skies 
become bluer and moons brighter and mirrored surfaces more 
beautiful and the miracles that break through them more ma- 


jestic in their scattering of the diamond shards of magic. 
So that in the going away it is even more beautiful, if 
possible, than in the living. 

I'ew facts about fishing are not arguable. 

But it is known by those who really know that there is 
no better rigging than a man, a boy. and a new beagle pup. 
.And w hate\ er it was that was between them. 

Writer Ralph Marsh has spent his share of time mulling the 
essence of good fishing in the streams around his I teavener 
home. David h'itzgerald find David V inyard are Oklahoma 
City area photographers. 
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Gifts Worth Giving 
Oklahoma Today! 




Discover Oklnhoma^s best beaches, barbecue, and balloon races — t)r visit a 
cozy bed and breakfast inn. Your family and friends can find it all in a gilt 
subscription to Oklahoma Today, the award- winning magazine of the Sooner 
^ State. First gift subscription $1 3.50, all others $ 1 1 each 
{outside U.S., add $5 per year, $20 airmail). Two-year 
suKscriprioas $23. To tmler, use the subscription 
order card in front of this issue 
or call toll-free 
D800-652-6552. 


Oklahoma Map 
Puzzle >> 

Pcjpular with all ages, this map 
is an educational gift. Each 
hundred- piece puzzle features 
state rix^ers, lakes, history, and 
symbfjb. The puzzle measures 
I 3"x20". Only $9.95 plus $3 
shipping. 


Oklahoma 
State Flags >- 

These 5'x5' flags were 
flown at Goverm>r 
Walters' inauguration! 
The ‘'collector's flag" is 
$37.50 plus $2.50 
shipping. A 4"x6" desk 
flag is $2.95 plas $ 1 .50 
shipping. 


NewJ ^ 

Unique ^ 

Note Cards 

Send these striking and unique 
note cards 
featuring 
Oklahoma 
Chickasaw 
artist Mike 
Larsen's 
painting “The 
Sacred l I^Mip." Blank inside, they 
me a su re 5 ' ' x8’' , 1 0 c a rds and 
envelopes $9.95 plus 2.00 shipping. 


New.' 

Car Tag V 

Show your pride coming and 
going with colorful 6"xl2" 
Discover Oklahoma license 
plates! Perfect for the front 
bumper, $4.95 
plus $1.75 shipping. 


Oklahoma Coffee Mug A 

Our original coffee mttg.s were designed in 
Oklahoma. Each kiln-fired black ceramic mug 
spa rk I es w i th color. D i sh washc r a nd 
microwave safe. Only $7.95 each 
plus $3 shipping. 


David Fitzgerald’s v 

“OKLAHOMA” 

This 
oversized 
I0"xi372' 

edition is 
filled with 

U\XT 100 

stunning 
photogniphs 
by David 
Fitzgerald, 
showcasing 
every corner of the state. Hardback 
edition only. $32.50 each plus $3 
shipping. 


OKLAHO^A^ 


Treat yourselt, a 
friend, or a 
relative to an 
Oklahoma gift. 
To order, use the 
tirdcr card in 
front i>f this issue 
tir call toll-free: 
I-800-65T6552. 


QK1.AHOMA 
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ITS TIME TO.,, 



Adventure should be for anyone who wants it, not just for those 
lueky few with money to burn or a ^>;rant from 'The National 
Oleograph ie Soeiety. And adventure needn't mean 

elimbing the slopes of Kverest or rafting white waters, though the 
latter may be a ehoiee for some intrepid Oklahomans, 

When it comes to adventure, my family and 1 favor backroad treks. 
Oklahoma roads twist or fall or run straight as an arrow’s shaft, and 
at the end are ghost towns, museums, air fields, silos, mansions, 
fishing holes, and campgrounds. Adventure is where you find it, 
and finding it can take you as long as a weekend or as little as an 
afternoon, Minimal gear is re(|uired: a thermos, state 

map, pencil and notebook, camera or binoculars, and a tankful ot 
gasoline. (“Mark of Heritage,” a guide to Oklahoma’s historic 
sites, makes a handy companion if you’re a history buff) 

Stow the family in the car. If the children are small, throw in a 
pillow and blanket. Cirab a neighbor. And take off for a needed day 
of relaxation in search of autumn roads. 

Sharon Martin is a rh’votrr! roarl-tripper anti iirritrr \)!'ho makes her home in Cushinti^. 1 his is her first 
artie/e for roday. David k'itzitera/d is a loniirtime contributor to the maftazine. 
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IHilCff* 

the Road to... 

he mornin*^ lur has can^und snap. 
■ (.caving ('ushin^ on SJ L 18* i 
I lower my windtjvv co let in the 
scent of it. I ^nlike some mornings, ev- 
crytmc on tlie road seems alert and 
cheerful, raising their fingers frtmi 
steering wheels in an C>klaht>ma salute 
as 1 pass. 

A man in a flannel shirt picks up 
aluminum cans near the Cdmarron 
River bridge; another* in a green 
sweater, takes rod and reel from his 
faded blue pickup and descends the 
sandy bank. North of .SJf. 51, a 
meadow of veivery white grass leans 
gently in the wind. Sumac waves scar- 
let- tipped fingers near fields of rich 
brown earth striped by the plow. 

1 1 ere fords graze on the green shot>cs of 
w' i n re r \\ h e a c . I se n se t h e pc rfii m c a n d 
colors of Autumn. She has arri\ed, 
unpacked her bags* and plans to stay 
aw hilc. 

A turtle crosses the V.H. 64 fork as I 
round the cur\ c. I le goes his way* and 
I g(» mine past muddy Black Bear 
(]reek into Paw nee, where a sign on a 
garage reads ‘'KC/s Injun Repair/' 

Past Pawnee Lake, the tractt>r Pm 
trailing turns toward Red Rt>ck* and 1 
Speed up past the curt|ut>isc trash hags 
left by a volunteer njad-deaning crew. 
hN tension homemaker groups have 
a d o p ce d s t re tc best >f h i gh wa y t h u High 
these rolling hills, and thevA e left their 
names on their tidy pieces of work — 
^'1)0 Bees," “ Red bud*" Square/^ 

4 in roofs and stone walls recall old 
h<imestcads. A pemd plays catch with 
the sun* snagging the light and throw- 
ing it back again. My eyes are still 
dazzled as the massive tin garage on the 
edge of Ralstrai swims into v iew. The 
town lies on the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas: I crciss the river into Osage 
(kuinty, my eyes on the distant buttes 
and cities yet to come, 

I’airfax, ringed by Suit Creek, is a 
family kind of town, 1 drive slowly past 


the Silver Moon (/afe and jump's 
Roller Inn, savoring the t4d buildings 
and the friendly bustle of the place. 
Outside of town, Little Chief (Jreck 
runs elear between rocky banks and tall 
oaks, free -swathed hills surround ir- 
regular fields of wheat. No neat squares 
or rectangles here. The land won't al- 
low it, 'Frees fade to prairie, I'cncc 
'^“posts" become stacks of rocks 
wrapped in wire. A sign on a fence 
surrounding a treeless Held warns: "'No 
1 lunring or Wood Cutting/' 

Ac Sh idler 1 turn west toward Law 
Lake and its namesake cir%’. White and 
Halloween-yellow grasses trim the 
roadside, 4 he lake spreads to the ho- 
rizon. 4 he wind whips up white caps, 
but a few' diehard fi.sliermen throw out 
lines on the choppy w ater. 

1 circle through Kaw CUty and by a 
refurbished train statitm with a plat- 
form of Coffeyvilic bricks and look 
back on a sign that reads: ‘"Kanza* 4'he 




.L^ V 


Lfi, nefir Btg Chief Rkrn ahn^ KAL /tV. Aimvi\ pastures of pkm eftsf of Kaw C}r\\ 


Wind People." 

A twist, a turn, and a Unal straight 
stretch bring me to LlS. 77. Into every 
adventurer's life a little ft)ur-lane must 
fall. I cake mine south toward 
home. 

Orher sites to see mi the mtief to City : the 
Bemiiee HiU Mtisettm in Pirnnee. the Mnrhnti 
Mdiisimi d lie/ Pioneer \Vom/in St dt lie hi 
Pom d Cify\ diid Kd^^ ijike. 


Si: p i c m be r-C )(; tuber 1 1 
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assingThrough... 


M ist rises in st ten mens off the 
ponds, and crows ^'ather in 
puddles of sunlight as I env 
bark on this el car fall day. I skirt 
MeAlestcr's iivestoek sale barn, re- 



tk‘ hff'irsf VrtHey Rmtd. nmrS.U, 31. Afmvt\ A! (works 3' 

ii! the Mliien Cemeren imirMdUufmiK in fhf hiihvnntn nf mnthcmrvrn Ohhhmna. 



mem be ring trips there \Nith Daddy 
and (j rand pa Kdge. I still lo\ e the rich, 
ripe smell and the bawl of the cattle. 

d’he bypass spills me onto S.1 1.31 at 
Krebs, but the town and its fine res- 
ra LI rants soon fall behind me. Soon, the 
southern fingers of Lake luifaula fill 
the landscape. C Concrete from t>ld 
bridges jut from the water: good crap- 
pie fishing aromul those old structures, 
1 bet. 

Kim [hunt slips by. d'wo signs face 
each other across the roatL One an- 
nounces hand thrown pottery, the 
other, dancing rabbit. Tm tantali/rd, 
e\en consider investigating, but the 
van giides on past mules, gtmts, and a 
lone windmill. 

At (Juinton, ruins remind me of this 


area's mining past. Hast of town, at the 
Sd I. 1 junction, a sign points south to 
Robbers Clave State Hark, Along the 
road, sycamores and cottonwoods look 
dow n on sturdy oaks and frail willows. 
Color is everywhere — in the cattle- 
dotted meadows and in the Sanbois 
Mountains rising behind them. 

1 pass a water-filled eoal pit flanked 
by a manmade hill, Kinta's red brick 
buildings come and go. Bean pods 
hang heavy on a eatalpa tree. I cross 
unnamed creeks. Byrd's firoccry in 
Leiiuire stands near the grocery/feed 
srorc/gas station/ post office my parents 
ran here in the '30s. Anita Byrd, the 
lady behind the eon n ter, has friendly 
answers for my (| nest ions. I fill my 
coffee cup from her p(it, then take a 
drive through town. Only the foun- 
dation and cellar remain of the 
wluiolbouse. Ripe yellow fruit dangles 
from a leafless persimmon tree, and 
across the road a young woman hangs 
her wasli nn tlie line. 

Back on the highway 1 pass more 
coal pits, almost hidden by the trees, 
and Miners Cemetery. I cruise 
through McCurcain and across Ow l 
Creek. At Milton Cemetery, inside the 
fence, the door to one of two out- 
houses gapes tjpen. 

In Bokoshe most everyone in town 
seems to be gathered at the cafe called 
(^afe. I slow dovv n, but decide it's too 
soon for more coffee. I've plannetl tor 
this trip to end at Ihinama, but as w ith 
all good adventures, the plans arc 
flexible. On u whim 1 turn north on 
U.S. .S9, then cast on S.l 1. 9. 'There's 
time fora walk through Spiro Mounds 
State Park. It's um short a walk. When 
there are tvvij days, instead of one. I'll 
visit Miners Cemeters‘, read the names 
on the markers. Til cheek out the li- 
brary at Mcfbirtain, and the stone 
building with the slatted windows 
bcldntl City Mall. Til walk again at 
Spiro Moimds, and eat lunch at Cafe. 
I ntil then... r ■ ■ 

/his s//r/fh, ym/ mlith/ rk/m/r far: 

Enlauia. /he Haseiktli Curei Shup in (Jninfon^ 
Rnhhers Cnve S/nfe Pnrk. and S pi f9 Mounds 
. \ rrhaeoh^irai Pfirh and . \Insrnm. 
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WSu're Entering... 

T he sky promises a niiigntficent 
autumn day west of the Indian 
Meridian. A coyote beside the 
rcrad confirms it. He sits on his 
haunches in the sun. He blinks as I 
drive by. 

As the earthen canyons of Roman 
Nose State Park fall behind, 1 come 
upon a cluster of russet oaks, Winnie- 
thc-Pooh’s Hundred Acre Woods, To 
the west, cottonwoods mark the course 
of the Canadian River. 

'Phe grain elevator gives Watonga an 
urban air, its twin towers Oklahoma's 
version of the World Trade Center, 
Between the highway and the railroad 
tracks, a train station bears the seal of 
the Central Oklahoma Railfan Club, 
'The tracks lead to fjcary, passing 
thrtjugh aptly named Greenfield, 

A train runs alongside me, carrying 
wheat and in its open coal cars, gyp- 
sum. A sign announces, “American 
Morse Lake, Public Pishing,''' North of 
Geary 1 cross the track.s in search of 
Jesse Chisholm’s grave. Coming back, 

1 notice four roadside crosses, each 
painted white and carrying a wreath of 
plastic flowers, memorials not found 
on my map. 

I^asi the friendly Circle B (“water 
jugs filled free”), Pm out of town 
again. A long yellow^ bridge spans the 
South C'anadian, Side creeks carve 
miniature red canyons. 

In I linton 1 look for the C’addo Rose 
C.afe, but 1 stop instead at the Dr. A.h\ 
Hobbs Store, an establishment that has 
cjffered fountain service, gifts, and 
veterinary' supplies since the turn of 
the century. I pass up lunch for a dip 
of chocolate chip ice cream at the 
fountain. The visit ends with a browse 
through Hinton’s His tori cal Museum, 
a fine old house south of tow n. 

Back on thet>pen road, I drive down, 
down, down into Red Rock Canyon. 
Rocks vie with oaks to show off au- 


tumn colors, and cottonwoods spill 
their golden leaves along the road. A 
duck rests on matted reeds beside the 
overflow stream. 

At Bingcr, 1 jtjg west, then south 
again. Giant cottonwoods stand at at- 
tention along a fence row. At Oney 
someone has scrawled on a building 
shell, “Wc Are 'The Lost Boys,” I stop 
in Nowhere, population three, to refill 
my coffee cup. 

The Washita River winds gently 
through the hills, its curves outlined in 
oak red znd cottonw'ood yellow'. Across 
the river, through Carnegie and north 
tow^ard hlydro, the harv^est dance is in 
full swing. Ck>tt(}n pokes from trailers, 
peanuts dry in hoppers in the field, 
tractors create clouds of prairie dust, 
f armers scurry' over fields and swallow- 
country roads in loaded trucks. The 
dance wall stretch into the night, 



Carnegie 



Lff/> /U [fa/ hm mt F/, Cohh i Mr hi Ft. Cuhh State Pmk\ hi 

soulhwestern Oklahoma. Aimve^ pat k foliage ojt the ktke^ eatit end. 


The dhtractmm are many on this kg: gulfing 
at Roman Nose Sutte Park; fishing at 
A/ner/ean Ho/se I Mr: hiking, rappeling, and 
.^mmmhig at Red Rock Canyon State Park; 
fishing and skiing at Fort Cohh State Park. 
Other doth t-misses: the I Ji. Fetgnson Home 
in \Va tonga, HinfoiTs llistariral Mie^etim, the 
Canadian Riven Historiva! Soeiety Mnsettm 
in Geatj, and the Kama Ttiha! M men m in 
Camegie. 


Sc ptem be r^Oe m her 1 1 
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A rooster stLiiuls on his half-ixirrel 
house and salutes the mornirifi;. 
(! rape vines dra[>e a ^artlen 
tcncc. A few stiihl)orn nuts ding to the 
bare brandies of a peean tree. All this 
stands out starkly l^enearh the sil\er 
sky as we tnu el sou tli cast fn>m Ada on 
a chilly, fall morning. 1 have company 
on this trip — my li us band Dale, with 
his box (jf pastels and his artist’s eyes, 
ami daughter Jenny, lier childish de- 



Riji/f/. a aimsmi sttifimi />/ Dtpof Sf/ite Ahove/'Utfk yiag/mr a! fhe 
ytiihtufil RtfTtafloii Arm, /m/r Sufp/nir. 



light in anything new better than the 
lirightest sunshine. 

lltjrscs and Black .Angus graze on 
cither side of the 45th Infantry Me- 
morial Highway as we travel past 
4'hanksgiving Ranch. Ac the feed store 
in Stonewall a sign rcatls: *"NtKlhiekcn 
l'eathersS(rld I lere/" Kast of um n. Old 
C)\v! Roatl intersects the highway. 
Around [heeur\ e in Coulgatc, murals 
greet tra\ clers. W e slow to admire OV 
Ooaly, then sc<)p at the Miner's Mu- 
seum, A eh i Id-size eoffin captures 
jenny's attention, as do model et>al 
mines painstakingly built liy the late 


Sam Wells. I read tlie names on the| 
Miners' Memorial, reeogni/e t>ne,| 
Keno Mellnttre, and recall him as a| 
rancher with jeans tucked into boots. 
So util toward [.ehigh, cattle graze 
amtmg patches of eoak W est of Atoka, 
horses stand in ndds stained yellow 
with wiklOowers. Clear Boggy River 
leads us to B<iggy Depot, Bois d'ares 
erscc a cemetery w ith stonc-slalibcd 
C ion federate gru\ cs. 

Past W'apanucka, the ground is 
strewn witli limestone botilders, a 
giant's game of marbles, d he clear 
w ater of IMuc River races t>v er a low , 
stone warcrfalL 

At the I'ishtui'iingo National I'lsh 
I la tell cry, water turns a wheel before 
spilling into INmnington Creek, 

Vwo men sit on a pew on the porch 
of tlie Reagan (ieneral .Store: the owner 
decorates a box for a h{>x supper — a 
replica of the store goes on top. Across 
the road, game cficks try to oiitcrow 
each otiier, 'W\'e must be in for a 
storm," says the box decorator. 

Near Mill Cireek, a short rain brings 
slnmers of yellow leaves to the ground. 

W'e cruise beneath a canopy of native 
trees in the park at Sulphur, climbing 
Bromide Mill betbre heading south. W'e 
skirt the BueklHirn .Area of the 
.A rb tickle Reservoir. Hundreds of 
black birds lly up from road and held as 
we drive tli rough the tow n of Nel)o. 

In the Wbshita River bottom, two 
huge aircraft and the river bridge an- 
nounce Clene Autrv — the town, not the 
singing cowboy for w luan the tow n was 
named. 

As we head north tli rough mica- 1 ike 
layers of getdogieal histtiry in the 
Arb tickles, Jenny asks w earily from the 
back scat, "Isn't there another mu- 
se urn r" She's asleep before we get 
home. A fall storm arriv es just a few 
heart hears before we tlu. 


fht' rnmi nuinfie: L/dr 
Ihpof St(ih‘ P(irk^ thr Ckh'kasa^’ 
(mu mil Umm* }n ( hkkdmir 

y tit m ft a! iienTHtlmt Ann. Lnkr of die 
Xfimfkks, ami fhr amrhy Arkmlir 
. Muifufahis. 
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A Tour 

on the 

Prairie 

Riding with 
Washington Irving 

By Barbara Palmer 
Photographs by Richard Smith 

W ashington Irving, as anyone who has sat 
through freshman luiglish may recall, w^as the 
first American-horn writer to he praised hy 
Kuropean critics, lie is probably most re- 
membered today as the creator of such char- 
acters as the ner\ ()us schoolmaster Ichabod C^rane and leg- 
endary napper Rip \ an W inkle. I le was first known, though, 
for a literary form he mastered: sketches. I lis musings and 
observations about life in the I ludson River Valley secured 
his reputation here and abroad. 

It was by chance that Washington Irving, America’s first 
claim to literary distinction, became Oklahoma’s first travel 
writer. 

One summer evening in 1832 aboard a steamer on the 
Cireat I .akes, Irving met a diffidentgentleman named I lenry 
Leavitt Kllsworth. Kllsworth, a Connecticut law yer, had just 
been commissioned by IVesident Andrew Jackson to travel 
west of f t. Ciibson, beyond the very borders of civility. He 
was to take a look at the land where members of the (Hiero- 
kee, (’hickasaw, (Choctaw, and other tribes were to be re- 
settled and report back to Jackson. I le also w'as to do w hat 
he could to pacify the warring Pawnee and Osage hunters. 

Irving, just returned from years spent writing and travel- 
ing in Kurope, was in the company of two luiropeans: 
('harles Latrobe, a scholarly British adventurer who was 
acting as the tutor and chaperone for an ebullient twenty- 
one-year-old Swiss count. When Kllsworth suggested 
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After a mtvh uf about fifteen niiks wc!?i 
wc eoeampeil in a beautiful pentnsuh. made by tbe windinK^ and 
duiiblin|Ts (if a deep, ekar, and almii^it motbnkss bmok, 
and etivered by an u|>eri Kfu\ c taf lofty and inajjnifiLeni trees, 
.Sevenl hunters inimcdiaiciy started forth in (picst of f^ame 
before the noise of the camp should frighten it frotn the v icinity... 
**I'or my own part, 1 lay on the ijrass under the trees. 

30(1 built castks in ibe ekHids. and indulf'ed 
in the vcr\' luxury of rural repose." 








An immense extent of Rrassy. iindiilatinj», or, as it is termed, rolling country, 
with here and there a clump of trees, dimly seen in the distance 
like a ship at sea; the landscape deriving suhlimiiy from its vasiness and 
simplicity. To the southwest, on the summit of a hill, 
was a singular crest of broken riK-ks, resembling a ruined fortress. 

It reminded me of the ruin of some M(M)rish castle. 


crowning a height in the midst of a lonely Spanish landscape. 
To this hill we gave the name of ClitT Castle.” 





Irving’s party join him on his trip west, tliey accepted the 
invitation at once. Irving was hungry for new American 
material; the tutor and the count were eager For a taste oFthe 
West. 

The Fourscjmc cfmvericd the following autumn at Fi. 
Gibson. 'I ’he plan was to follow the Arkansas River east to 
where it joined with the Red F<jrk(now the (Cimarron River) 
and from there, to take a soutliwestcrly course to the ('ana- 
dian and the beginning of the plains. 

d’hey set out October 10 with gcjod weather and in high 
spirits, their saddlebags filled w ith flour, coFFec, and bacon, 
d'hey were iwo days behind a company of rangers, w ho were 
to provide the «>ff1eial esctjrc, and the disreputable-looking 
collection of I’rench fur trappers who, it would turn out, 
provided the actual frontier expertise. 

'The eoLint was dressed in what he considered native at- 
tire — purple buckskin, embroidered with silk — and 
mounted on a racehorse he picked up in Missouri. Irving had 
a good horse and a go(jd supply of noEeht^oks, Mis method 
of writing, he explained to Latrohe, was to take extensive 
notes (jn his surroundings and to add the ''filagree" later 
It was that filigree that made Irving's hook, “A d"our on 
the l^rairies," unit[ue in its time and gratifying reading today. 

Before Irving, travelers had passed through what is now 
Oklahoma and had recorded information, hot their reports 
tended to read like the one submitted by a (Captain J.L. 
Dawson in 1830: the small rivulets of the Barren ridges, 

we found occasionally a very' small ejuantity of flinty gravel.” 
Irving wrote with broad and romantic strokes, his leisurely 
prose filled w ith images chat seemed to have been gathered 
like fruit from a tree, passages like, 'VV beautiful meadow' 
about half a mile wide enamelled w ith yellow' autumnal 
flow'crs.,.," and "The horizon after sunset, was of a clear 
apple green, rising into a delicate lake which gradually lost 
itself in a deep purple blue/’ 

And maybe best of all, contained in Irving’s painterly 
writing is a classic travel story. His pages are filled with sto- 
ties of exotic sights, half-realized hopes, wild chases, lost 
travelers, false alarms, and finally, a beeline for home. 

In early October, as the party passed through the rich 
bottomlands of the Arkansas River, everything good seemed 
possible. Tonish, a Creole guide, promised the Count they 
would "catch the wild horse, bringdown the buffalo, and win 
the smiles of Indian princesses.” 

For a while, things w'cnt almost that well. 

'The party spent its first dozen days follow ing the river and 
feasting on w ild litmey, venison, and turkey. As they rode, 
they watched for signs of buffalo and planned their capture 
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of wild horses, passing through meadows where beds of 
crushed grass left signs of more deer and elk. But as the party 
moved farther west and autumn deepened — and still no 
buffalo herds — the mood changed. 

A guide’s tangle with a bear and a mistaken report that 
Indians were attacking shook almost everyone’s confidence. 
By late October, the grass had withered and even the runty 
pea-vines were getting too scarce to depend upon for feed 
for the horses. 'The travelers’ ow n supplies were vanishing. 
The group decided to turn back to the east. 

'There was still adventure ahead. Ir\ ing killed a buffalo 
and was immediately sorry, and the count spent a night 
alone, lost in the woods and surrounded by wolves. By 
October .^1, everyone was ready to go home, and by No- 
vember 3, lr\ ing reported, the camp was near famine. 'Travel 
was now’ “weary ing and harassing,” and often by foot; supper 
one night was turkey bones and coffee. When Irving reached 
a cabin of a (^reek family and was served boiled beef, turnips, 
and bread for supper, he called the cook, “a swart fairy of 
the wild, that had suddenly conjured up a bancjuet in the 
desert.” 

The next day, on November Irving was back at the fort, 
“much tattered, travel-stained, and weather-beaten, but in 
high health and spirits.” He left on a steamship for New 
Orleans the next day. 

Irving seems to have made more of an impression on 
Oklahoma than Oklahoma did on Washington Irving. 
.Markers point out his route at Tt. Gibson, 'Tulsa, Arcadia, 
and other stopping points; a cove at Keystone l^ake bears 
the w riter’s name, as does a Norman middle school. Once 
Irving left f t. (j'ibson in November 1832, he never came 
back, lie did, however, leave behind his book. 

With it, Irving de.scribed not just the physical aspect of 
Oklahoma in 1832, but its culture. He recorded the colorful 
dress of Creek Indians, the royal bearing of the Osage, the 
Pawnee legends of stars and of bolts of lightning lying on 
the prairie. Under his pen, the Ft. Gibson rangers cease to 
seem the sort of ramrod straight soldiers who stare from old 
photographs, but instead young men prone to keeping messy 
camps and endlessly trading guns and knives. 

More than a century and a half has gone by since Irving 
toured the prairies and recorded his impressions. On some 
October mornings, his w'ords will still ring true: 

“'///^ hi pnftrfioii, feiiifienitey getihil and enlivening: 

a deep hine sky v'idi a fezr light feat hen r/onds, an atmosphere of 
pel feet transparemy, an air pure and bland and a glorious roiintiy 
spreading out far and vride in the golden sunshine of an autuninal 
day... ” 
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“Wc now came oui upon a vast and glorious prairie, spreading out 
beneath the golden beams of an autumnal sun. 

The deep and frequent traces of buffalo, showed it to be one of their 
favorite grazing grounds: vet none were to be seen.** 
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“After crossing the river, wc had to force our way. for nearly a mile, 
through a thick canebrake, w hich, at first sight appeared 
an im^K'rvious mass of reeds and brambles, it was a hard struggle, our 
horses were often to the saddle girths in mire and water, and both horse 
and horseman harassed and torn by bush and brier.” 




SKY RAMBLERS 

Piper Cubs are slow and easy. 

In short, perfect for a romp 
in the autumn sky. 

Photographs and story by Robert R. Mercer 


E very kid ^rowin^ up in Oklahoma in the late '40s recalls two kinds of air- 
planes: Ihpcr (>uhs and those that weren’t. And with ^^ood reason. The 
comely yellow plane was a plane tor the average man. \\)lkswa^en-Iike in 
concept, it had, as the joke went, only two moving parts — an air-cooled 
engine and tires. And it could be had for $1,325. 

It was built, among other places, in Ponca (aty. But it was the (College 'Training 
Detachments as well as the (avilian Pilot 'Training IVogram, both designed to 
create a cadre of trained fliers in case the nation went into World War II, that put 
the Piper Cub firmly into American lore — and into Oklahoma histor\'. 


Many of the 63, ()()() young men 
fields such as Muskogee’s Hat Box 
.Airport went on to fiy (>ubs 
rect tutelage of 'Tony Piper, 

Piper, Sr., they learned to fiy 

In more ways than 
Club is the story of 
That (a)uld.” Dis- 
powered, high-fiy- 
the Cub became 
the grunts. Records 
known as I>-4’s, or 
sported Army drab. 

Piper gliders were 
Over time, the ca 
was said to be “so slow 
smoke,” also made a name for itself in the war. 

According to Devon I'rancis, author of “Mr. Piper and I lisCubs,” the very first 
airplane attacked at Pearl I larbor was a civilian Piper (^ub out for a Sunday spin. 
I .ater, several Cubs, sometimes called “Maytag Messerschmitts,” were cited for 
downingenemy planes — including one .Messerschmitt. In that instance, theCUib 
pilot deliberately led the fighter into a tight, winding box canyon. When it rounded 



trained in Cl^'l’ programs at air- 
I'ield and I'ulsa’s Harvey Young 
at I'ort Sill. 'There, under the di- 
son of Piper founder W illiam T. 
("libs as artillery spotters. 

one, the stor\* of the Piper 
“'The Little Kngine 
dained by the high- 
ing Army Air (^orps, 
the airborne Jeep of 
show some 5,673 Cubs, 
“(f rass hoppe rs,” 
(Over in Okmulgee, 
used to train troops.) 
nary-yellow plane that 
it couldn’t get out of its own 


I'/tis Cub^ over Lm be Tenkiller, was one manufactured in Ponca City between 1946 and 1947. 
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a bend, the fiKiiccr Wiis flying too fast to 
maneuver (jver the escarpment that 
marked the end of the canyon. 'I'hc 
slow-moving f -Lib, ofeonrse, had all the 
time in the world to clear the rock walk 

With bazookas mounted on their 
vvin^s. Cubs attacked and destrt)ycd 
(German tanks. Because ("ubs could Hy 
low and slow, they were a deadly c(jm- 
bination in the air. 'The CJcrmans con- 
sidered Cubs desirable but almost im- 
possible larf^cts, Ac a time when Ger- 
man pilots were rcceivin^j one point for 
hitting an Allied fighter, downing a C'ub 
was worth two points coward a (rcnnan 
Air MedaL 

After the war, the Piper Cub came 
home, d'alk of 
aviation fans 
turned to the 
'^coming of the 
Air Age,'" And 
the Aercmautical 
(diamber of C^onamcrcc of America 
predicted a population commuting to 
work in light aircraft. Por the cross- 
eoimcry traveler, there vvoukl be Plight 
Stops, where one could set down beside 
the highway to rest. It seemed an age 
tailor-made for the Piper (aib. 'The 
snappy airplane used less gasedine and 
oil than the average automtjhile, so one 
couldn't really blame \\ iiliam T. Piper 
for dreaming a little or for predicting 
rhatr Landing strips, small airports, and 
seaplane bases will doc the 
conn try... Your life will be fuller, hap- 
pier, and more healthful in the coming 
Air Age;' 

For awhile, the dream seemed pos- 
sible, l^A cry Joe ct>ming out of the ser- 
vice seemed to head for flight school, 
enrolling under the (j.l. Bill. William 
Piper scrapped the idea of building a 
be t te r a i r p I a n e a n d a ) n i me need instead 
to eh liming out us many civilian (ad>s 
as his company could produce, Befi>re 
the war. Piper had moved his main plant 
from Bradford, Pennsylvania, to 
Lock haven, Pennsylvania, after briefly 
considering the establishment of an 
Oklahoma headquarters. 'I1ic 
L(K'k haven plant was soon swamped 
with postwar sales, however, so Piper 


opened a I*onca (]ity plant in Septem- 
ber, 1946. 

'The trademark of the Piper Cuhs 
was the canary-yellow J3CF40 ('Phe J 
stood for chief engineer Walter K, 
Jamouncau). It had a Continental 40- 
liorsepower engine with a chctirctical 
top speed of 90 miles per hour, but no 
one remembers ever seeing a Cub fly 
that fast. In Ponca City, Piper produced 
later versions of the same air[dane— 
J3C^6.Ss, as well as J,M'' and J31, mod- 
els {P' indicating a Franklin engine; an 
L, a Lycoming). Oklahomans liked that 
the l^onca planes could be distin- 
guished from chose made at 
Lock haven — ^ vertical serial numbers 
were branded on 
lk>nca tails, hori- 
zontal numbers 
on lo>ck haven 
planes, 'The yel- 
low planes chug- 
ging across the big, blue Oklahoma sky 
became a common sight. 

In general, pilots loved the imme- 
diacy that came with Hying a Piper 
Cub — it was as if the world was against 
your windshield. Looking down at a 
autumn forest from a Ifiper, for cx- 
am(>le, was more like looking at a var- 
iegated carpet tlian a stand of eoUnful 
trees, l^A en better, in a C lub the scenery^ 
ncctliTt soar by. Phe plane could lit- 
erally tly at stall speed. As one pas- 
senger described it: lOu could face into 
a 35-mi le-pcr-hour w ind and fiy at ,15 
miles per hour and not go anyw here. 

It was a pilot's dream. 

1'hen, in .August. 1 947, the light air- 
craft industry- crashed, *'All the airplane 
industry went bust at that time, not just 
l^iper,” explains Merle I lelt of Ponca 
(hty, a (amoco retiree w fujse hangar 
sits a cpjartcr-milc from the o\d lfi]K*r 
plant. Common wisdom blamed the 
crash on a combination of the g{>vern- 
menr dumping surplus I. -4s on the 
market and a saru ration of the air in- 
structi[>n market. In a matter of 
months, the number of Piper emphiy- 
ees went frtan 2,607 to 1 50. Production 
e e a sc<.l w h i I e t h c c< >m pa n y re c > rga n i / c d . 

The J3 Ctd> was liisct>ry. Still, more 


“There*s nothing that flies 
like a Piper Cub.” 

— Merle Helt 



than 20,000<]uhs had been built. 

'The company eventually resumed 
production with a new generation of 
planes that were metal rarherthan rag- 
skinned, ffiu, “there's rujchingthat flics 
like a Cul>3' I Icit reminds the lisrener. 
And so, in 1 949, Ihper relented, pro- 
ducing the Super fath, a 1 50- horse - 
powered, rag-skimted, grown-up ver- 
simi t>f the J3. 'I o its credit, the plane 
had many of the same t|uirky charac- 
teristics that earlier had endeared the 
1 3 t{) fliers: a sixteen -year-old could fly 
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Roimt Miner aiih fiyinji a Piper Cub one step removeti ftvm flying your bhyele. You ^vegot the wintJo^s wie/e open. You euu fuH out if you 

tisunt to/' Mmers stmte}^ for prime folktge h a dhtgonai flight pattern armss nmihemteni Okbihoma. 


it with only ii few iKHirsMuscryctitin, it 
was easy m wtirk on, it eoukl land al- 
most anywhere, and it flew so slowly an 
instructor could literally explain what 
a student pih>c was doing wrong, even 
w hile he w^as still doing it. 

It is little wonder, then, that the Ckibs 
that left the Ponca C aty plant have lived 
long lives. Dr. Stephen Bell, an engi- 
neering professor at the University 
(Xmrer at 'Tulsa, ttjok his first Cub up 


alone at the age of sixteen. Today he 
owns a Ih>nea City-built C^ub, Serial 
No. NC35H0N. His Cub was originally 
sold to a farmer in Iowa on August 2, 
1 ‘^>47, In the farmer's lug arc entries chat 
jnention ehecking fence from his Ckjb. 
4 he plane w'cnt on to be owned by a 
private pilot in Omaha, Nebraska, then 
a Schuyler, Nebraska, crop-spraying 
service. A private pilot again had it in 
1970 to 71, reselling it to a High c school 


A 'I'ulsan returned it to Oklahoma in 
1974, but retired it in 1981 when a wing 
w'as damaged. Another Tulsan benight 
it to restore, but passed tlie job to Bell 
i n 1984. Buddy liain, owner of the 81st 
Street Airpark in 'Tulsa, rebuilt it, and 
by 1990 it was flying again. 

Besides being ‘"^the first airplane I 
ever flew/' Bell, a multi-engine flight 
instructor, says he likes the way "an old 
rag” airplane flics, "4 'he plane is dirty,” 


Scptcnil>cT“Oi:cobt:r I W1 
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he says, and he means diis as a cnmpli- 
menc. *‘Jc is not aerodynam icall y 
smooch/' 

After two decades of being swapped 
abtjiic by eonglo me races, fNpcrs’ pro- 
duction lines arc still again, 1 Icit wor- 
ries that the fncure may find itself short 
of enough light aircraft for all those 
Americans who wish to Hy. Helt has 
refused Co sell Cubs to overseas buyers, 
saying they are a parr of American his- 
tory and belong in America, lint the 
market forces continue. A [*onca ("ity 
I'ipersold in the '40s f{>r$2>000, Helt or 
Bain can nenv buy a wreck hir$H,000, fix 
it up, and resell it for $20,000. A Wyo- 
ming company will sell you a new Super 
Cub knock-off fi>r $70,000. 

1 limselfi Bain secs a practical need to 
keep the J3s airborne, 'The few light 
planes being manufactured today tend 
to be ver\' high velocity. Observes Bain, 
“ It's to the pt>int that slow is a godsend/’ 

Donning a cynical expression, Bain 
admits, 'Tve never seen that a Piper 
Cub was g(H>d for much of anything/' 
unless, of course, pure pleasure has a 
practical application. lArr Bain, who will 
surrender his pilot’s license chis year 
after nuire chan 50 years of Hying, there 
is only one justification for a Club: “To 
see that thing Hy, Mo drive it up into the 
sky/’ 

Rohfri R. Meirer h a Tuim-hased 
fylwtojoHnwlht. 7>/Ay/// l.m'h Jarrett 
piloterl Merrer /;/ r/ Piper (Uih 13, 
meimifariured hi 1946, 



Piper (Ms wiii fiy h/ff/ ike Teikkqmik 
/^7v-/^/ Sepiemim 13-13 ai ike Tedleqtifik 
Mtiiiiripai Airport, mte mile ^esi of iomt 
on SJL Si. For more iofor/miioN, ffiH 
the mrpori ai { 9tH} 4S6-H1 3 L 

Thoittfi fmi exfhisfveh for l^ipefs, post 
o item pis if/ esioMish u Piper Fiy-io in 
Tokkff ti/fk kove mmk it popuhtr for (M 
pilots. 











Oklahoma Today presents a calendar that takes you to 
Oklahoma’s 12 most scenic highways. Each beautiful full- 
color photograph is accompanied by a map (showing you 
how to follow the scenic highway) and a description. Also 
included is the latest list of Oklahoma bed and breakfasts 
and a calendar of events. Plan a weekend... plan an adventure! 

Our 1992 Calendar makes the perfect Christmas or business 
gift. Be the first to have a blue whale on your w'all! 




Just $6.95 plus $2 shipping 

To ORDER, USE THE BOTTOM CARD FOUND AT THE FRONT OF 
THE MAGAZINE OR CALL 1-800-652-6552 AND USE YOUR 
VISA, MasterCard or Discover Card. 

Please call between 8am and 5 pm, Mon.-Fri. 

OKIAHOMA 

TODAi^ 
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COURTESY OF OKLAHOMA INDIAN ART GALLERY 


The Life And Work Of Mirac 

CREEPINGBEAR 

By Joan Frederick Denton 



V l\ C^rccpinf^bcar once told me, “When I die, I 
%/ I don't want to leave anything but my art." As a 
^ I writer, 1 was horrified at his disinterest in leav- 
I ing a detailed record of why and how he painted, 
I his influences, techni(|ues, and inspirations, but 
I he was persistent. “'That’s not my way," he said, 
j ^ M In October of 1990, Mirae (areepingbear died 
from a diabetic complication at the age of forty-three and left 
us all a wonderful artistic legacy: the heart and soul of his 
Native American experience as a Kiowa in visual form. I le will 
be remembered as a force in Oklahoma Indian art history, one 
of three painters chosen in 198b by the Kiowa tribe to paint 
its historN’ in a .series of murals now housed in the tribal mu- 
seum in (’.arnegie, a man chosen as much for his knowledge 
of tribal historv' and old customs and his good standing in the 
community as for his proficiency with a brush. 

'The Kiowa ancestors ofMiracC'reepingbear come from the 
I attic (^hief family on his mother’s side; they preserved the 


'^UcMiracimm 


St) touched was slic by his 
birth, that Rita 
Ocepingbear named her 
son Miracle. The name on 
the birth certirtcate, 
however, tell in the places 
reserxed for first and 
middle names, and thus 
Mirac l.ee C.Veepingbear 
was named. 


Scpicmber-( ktober 1 W I 
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COURTESY OF PRIVATE COLLECTION 



Gtjthemtjj*' * IQS I 


old ways and were respeeted. I lls faclicr's Pawnce-Arapaho 
ancestfjrs were chiefs and medicine men. At a time when the 
Llnitcd States i^ovemment was tryin^^ to suppress the religious 
and cultural beliefs of the Native Americans they had con- 
t| tiered, Mirac’s tlimily was amon^; those who revered tradition 
and wlm secretly maintained the old stories and ceremonies 
by passing them on to their children. 

Bill Koomsa, a Kiowa elder wlio is die last deseendaut of 
the Kitnva d'ribe's rwo most famtjus war chiefs. Sitting Bear 
and W hite licar, once told me: '"'Mirac is special. 1 le knows 
rhe old ways, I IcN not like these young guys now, 'Phe things 
he paints are the real things held over from our past, Wc have 
gre a t re s pe c c fo r h i m a n d his vvt > r k , 

Mirac C'reepingbear was born in Oklahoma in 1947 and 
lived here all his life, 4diougli he c raveled the e<Hintry to sell 
his art, he was happiest near tlie Indian eukure and the 
Oklahoma land his ancestors roamed hundreds of years betbre 
the whites appeared, lie didnk imn a phone, he eame and 
went at the drop of a hat, and he cultivared a list of elose friends 
ranging from medicine men to liikers. One day he called me 
and told me he was going to California, I knew he didn't have 
much money, so 1 said, “I low arc yon going to get there? I low 
much mtmey do y<ju have?*' I Ic replied, “My cousin and I 


I 

I 


Minic's trade- mark skies 
mirmr the classic sunscis 
and vistas visible un a 
daily basis in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma, and his 
dramatic lighting adds a 
spiritual L|iialiw ro his 
Indian subjects. 
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Him^ * I9H7 


In Kiiiwa hisrcir>% there 
arc stt>rics ut'a Kiow a 
wontan w hit ci^uld imitate 
hutValo calls. Her talent 
made her the sole woman 
to be taken on lumting 
CNpeditiom, 


have $35 bet wee II us» Well be okay.” [ was appalled. 1 saw 
them running out of gas, dropping a transmission, or being 
plagued by any number (>f other calamities. 'Two days later I 
got a call. *i Icllo, Joan, this is Mirac. We made it." 1 couldn't 
believe k, mainly because it was something I would never 
attempt or be able lo aceomplish. I asked him how' he did it, 
and he said, “I took my paints and sold a few things in Ari- 
zona. !t was tough, hut we made it." In the past, Kiowa 
warriors decided to go hunting or visit relatives hundreds of 
miles away with no plans other than to go and do. Though 
our times are drastically changed, some things never change. 
Kiowa warriors still go and do. 

Mirac Creepingbear was a tpiiet, easygoing man who spoke 
softly in a deep, resonant voice and projected a self-assured 
presence. I Ic was call, strapping, and robust, his movements 
smoothly focused. I donl tliink ! ever saw Mime in u hurry. 
He was very kind and humble, but proud, and he always 
behaved and spoke honestly, which occasionally raised an 
eyebrow. \ Ic had a great sense orhumor with a big, powerful 
laugh. He seemed to be at one with the world, although his 
chiidhood was very rough. I Us mother %vas too ill with tuber- 
culosis to care for her ten children, and his father never had 
a secure job. Mirac's ehildhotjd was nomadic: moving witii 


Sc pic m be r- C >ct < t he r I 1 
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‘"I don't pf\im rht: 
tjbv ious/' Mirac tincc 
said, leave something 
to the viewer. That w^\\ 
J’’!! know something is 
still gluing on uLHskle the 
pSemre.” 


bis bit her from nne ttm n rn the next or tlirmcd our lo 

relatives (ulreatly (tverloadcil vviih offspring frtan other iiii me- 
tiiafc family w ho needed liomes). Bureau of Intlian Altai rs 
sehtjols provided shelter when no r^her was availal>le. He 
learned the old ways frtmi his grandparents and his parents 
who gave him \ aloes when they etnddn'i give him material 
things. 

It's only natural that N Brae's art wouki mirror § 
the man he was inside, 1 1 is style of painting was ^ 
realistie and spmiianeous, as opposetl to exjucs- | 
sionistie or ahstraet, ‘Mt seems to he the only w ay ^ 

I eaii wtirk," he said. “ The images etane quiek, 
and I don't spend time huilding it up or struetur- 
ing a painting. Once I get started painting, 
something takes over. I don't know what it is. I 
don't try to ngiire it one. I just roll with the 
punehes. It says, ihunt me, paint me!' and 1 say, 

“Okay! t^kay! okay!'" 

Like many Indian artists, Mirae was in tine need hy tradi^ 
tional Indian painting, but ocher than a short, doomed stint in 
eommcreiai art at Okmulgee reehnohjgieal School, he was 
self-taught, wasn't inllueneetl hy anyone," he once said, 'd 
tiidn't have any formal art training or learn an\ biographies or 
phili>soj>hies, I was in Hue need by the things 1 was aromuh I 
do art n<K because of economies, hut hceanse it's a part of me, 
something I have to do, a way tif e\|^ressing myself. I'm in- 
line need bv a pretty sky or a sliadow on the gr<nmd. Some- 
thing inside elieks and you have to feel it as well as see it. It's 
a personal thing, hard to explain, and the only w ay is to paint 
it or sculpt it. 1 guess you could call it magical. It's vciiecs 
clir<njgh thousands of Lcnturies that you just happened to pick 
up..," 

"'People like us ha\c been here 
s i n c c time h e g a n , \\ c ' r c 
rtreordkeepers. "Today wc cun dti 
anything — abstracts, things or Tier 
than our heritage, hut we Indian 
people choose to do things about 
our itcritage..AVc paint a bout old- 
time tilings bee a use those are things 
tliat hav e to come om of us. Critics 
say, "i hey 're painting daneers and 
singers again,' but those things are 
born in us for thousands of years of 
blood ninning through us. \\ e're 
the end ]>roduer of it, ' I hcy think w e 
paint it for the paying customer. 

Hell. We i>aiiu it because we want 
to paint it. If vve wanted to paint 
ducks and flowers, we'd paint those, but tlujse are totj 
simple.,.rhc (critics) don't understand w here w e're coming 
from. I'hey never livctl like us, riiey don't kiiciw ns." [p 



J/ifY/i CnrfmVfiimn^ a’v/.f hmn 
Si /ifi mifei ■ iV, / 94 7. 7 h jYiYohstju 
hfYsf "ihi Minn 
(4 Wp}u}lhi iff Mi wo f wi S/lOliT 
S(pftw/^rr H (ram l-(> in 
/■ af m a/r if/jf/ / malm n , t till 
i40r>l A92-30H. 
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Creep ingbi^ar, 
Aan'm-btcm 
(Big Foot) 
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THE ELOQUENT 
ASIAN PEAR 



A Cleveland Countv vallev 

0 9 

is home to what mav 
be the world’s most 
pampered pears. 

By Max J. Nichols 


S nip.. .Snip.. .Snip... Snip...Snip... 

'The clicking:; sound of shears snipping tiny 
branches continued for hours as a cold 
Januar\ brce/c blew through 4,700 Asian 
pear trees in a rural valley near Norman. M he 
sound would continue for the next week, as Tom 
'I'ani/awa led a well-trained contingent of six in 
a pruning; expedition through the orchard. 

'The six-year-old trees had just a few branches 
each — the better to grow the pears. The sparse 
branches each had bamboo sticks strapped to 
them, forcing their growth outward instead of 
upward — the better to harvest the pears. ‘A\e 
prune the trees so the sun will come to each 
branch and the energy will go to the fruits,"' ex- 
plained I lal Nomura, a Japanese exporter who 
is developing the Norman orchard. “If the trees 
grow their own way. ..too much energy will go to 
the branches instead of the fruits. 


y//r (ontout's of an .l.v/V/y/ prar^kr rise to the (furstion: 
“ U hat is ' pea r-sha peer ^ 
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h.zr/i zi'if/i f/n on hard nuird into a vallry Ziri/h a x^indhnak, thr fruit is fnrthrr shhldrd front birds and zrind u^ith 
han y netting. I 'hr^iant Mark trnfs lend a /rn ffna/ity to thr f/nirt Sonnan t aHry. 


"Wc want the cncr^i;y to only to the best 
fruits/' he said. “If there are too many fruits on 
the tree for its si/e, the energy spreads, and we 
don't ^et (juality fruits." 

There are more cuts yet to come in the prun- 
ing process. Only one in eight burgeoning pears 
will survive the scrutiny of .Xomura's workers. 
“We chose only those that were the closest to 
being perfectly round, with no indication of dam- 
age," said Tim Quickcl, one of a handful of 
Oklahomans who have been hired to help man the 
orchard. “It's exacting work." 

It is also exactly how pears arc grown in Tortorri, 
the mecca for the Asian pear industry' in Japan. 

A sian pears are round, firm, and amazingly 
without blemishes. They arc prized for their 
sweet taste and a texture that ri\ als a crisp 
apple's. .\t $1 .99 to $2.49 a pound, they are 
the orchids of fruits — costly, coddled, and still rare 
in the United States — their hefty pricetag re- 
llecting the lengths a farmer must go to bring each 
pear to har\ est. 

Much has been made about the skill needed to 
run a <|uality \ ineyard, but in reality the task pales 
in comparison to raising Asian pears, which is not 


so much farming as fine art. I Jttle is left to 
Mother Nature or chance. Blossoms are polli- 
nated by hand with tiny brushes, one by one. 
h'ach fruit is cov ered, again, by hand with a tiny, 
paper-thin bag, and later with a larger bag to 
protect it from insects and disease. 'The first few 
years Nomura was in Oklahoma, his orchard was 
patrolled by rille-toting employees who acted as 
bodyguards for the precious fruit — shooting 
crows or other animals that tried to steal a juicy 
morsel. 'Today, security has intensified. 'This past 
spring, the orchard donned $75, ()()() worth of 
black nets, each of the fifty giants measuring 
about 400-by-50 feet, for protection from not only 
birds, but also from wind and hail as well. 

'That’s just for openers. The calendar on which 
Nomura's orchard operates is as precise as the 
timing of a Swiss \v atch: 

•.laniiary 10. Pruning and fertilizing. A glue- 
based material is applied to the point at which 
each branch is snipped to discourage disease, and 
a backhoe digs a hole, which is filled with peat 
moss, manure, hay, aiul a touch of lime, on one 
side of the tree. ( This procedure continues each 
year on a different side of the tree in a four-year 
cycle.) 
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• Mardi 21. Pi^lliriiKinn. 'I lie 
trees lire buddin^rand tlic pistils are 
iiirnin^; tVom pink m bluek. Pollen 
is taken fnmi the anrhers of the 
rose-like vvliite llovvers on brandies 
that have been eutand kept in \\ i\- 
ter, hhieli tree has about fifteen 
dusters of ^o\^c^s. whiefi ^row in 
el Listers of ci ^ht: only tfiree tlowers 
are sc lee ted in die middle anti 
lower parts t>f each duster, [^)ilen 
is then brushed only on pink pistils. 

I'll is [Koeess, which takes nimlile 
hands, must be completed in three 
loii^ days, 

• I^irsl week of Mny. I'hi lining 
and bai^^inii. I lie pears are pres- 
ently smaller than a ^olf balk but 
some nuist he picked before their 
time so that the eners^y of tlie tree 
can be eoneen traced on a few spe- 
eific fruits, f la\ inn w atdicd a de- 
tailed videotafic made by the Ibii- 
\ersif\ of Tortt^rri in japan, work- 
ers slitlc a bag o\ er cadi remaining 
fruit, scaling it near the stem. ".\s 
the fruit grows." explained 
Nomura, 'it lireaks open the bag. 

In June, we emer cadi fruit again 
w ith a larger bag," 

• Late Augiisl lo early Sep- 
Icmhcr. 'Hie pears arc bar\csrcd, 

h is not a calling ftjr the impa- 
tient. Raising .Asian pears takes 
someone with a long-term \ icw of 
the world. At the Norman ordiard, 
n < 1 fm i ts w e re a 1 1 c w\ e d to ri [ le n t h e fl rs t fo 1 1 r ye a rs . 
[ 41 st fall, finally, the orchard was ''allowed" to 
produce 3,000 Asian pears in its first liar\cst, 
riicy sold for $2.10 per fiound. Nomura am! 
Tail! /aw a plan to hart est 20.000 to . 1 O.OOO pears 
this fall, but they will eonrimie to keep a tight 
rein mi the si/e of the harvest, 'if everything 
goes right, we would expand by about three 
times next year," said Nomura, w iio lives in Ja- 
pan l>ut visits die orchard se\eral times a year, 
"i he long-range goal is for this tjrehartl to pro- 
diiec ab<mc one million fruits a year." 


Rfwif fi ( rjfHfi pitfs papt rim^ioviTfhoien ftinf in ihe onhard^ stfiiing 
Iwan imifk. \ \ hni (he pear hit tm ihnmgh. the p h repeated. 


lie of the most remarkable aspects of this 
wlitde jirojcct is that Nomura grew up in 
Kvoto. the 2,.30()-year“old culcural center 
of Japan, ratlicr than on a farm, lie was 
hr>rn in 1035. and his father was an importer of 
Kuropean lace. "My mother lielfied my father," 
he said. "I rememher dicy would open the fab- 
ric in our back yard and find w here insects had 
eaten the kiee. Kadi piece of lace w as mended 
by hand, and tlic whole family wt irked in the 
husiness." 

That was the beginning id' Nomura's training 
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in meticulous opcrinians, though they hud 
ntJthinii co do with pears per sc. lie says he was 
ulsij intluenced b\ the mmmtatns surroundini' 
Kyoto. ''I Pelt we were in a ch)sed world/' he 
said, “and I developed an aspiration to ^o be- 
yond the mountains/' 

As a collct^c student, he studied American- 
Kurtjpcan literature at Keio University in Tokyo 
and polished his h’n^^lish by listening to .Ameri- 
can .Armed h'tirces Network broadcasts. He 
yearned to become a correspondent for the,/r/- 
T/mrx, but his hither mid^;cd him towards 
the import'cxport business. 

lie spent time in Hawaii, Japan, and New 
York, 1 le remained in New \drk six years before 
returning to the family business, N. Nomura Cai. 
LuL, w hich had ,ii;row n to employ more than 
K500 emplf^yces by tliat time and was listed on 
the Tokyo Stock Kxehan^c. Durinj^ the years 
that follow ed, he says, 'd saw the advanta.Ltcs of 
intcniarional competition. 1 tlmi^^lit it w ould be 
if it ctHild wrirk otit for each country tt) 
produce w hat others don't have. I choii^iht about 
importing grapefruit (he had discovered it while 
ill in New \'ork) tf» Japan, but 1 was told it would 
be better to sell oranges." 

He arranged for a trip co meet hjsao 
Nakauchi, owner of the 1 loliday Mart in Hawaii, 
and by coincidence sat down by Nakauchi on 
the airplane ride over. 1 le told the older man 
about the frustrations of follow ing in his father's 
footsteps, and the old man was sym pathetic, 
“'To create/' Nakauchi told him, “you must find 
a need and a way lo fill it. Why don't you \ isit 
me at the I loliday Mart at H a,m. tonuvrrow?" 

Nomura did as he w'us asked. Once there, he 
saw Asian pears piled on a table near the front 
door, priced at $,> each, W hen the doors of the 
sn^rc finally opened at H) a.m„ shoppers flocked 
to the table, d'he pears were gone in two hours, 
"d bat's it," Nomura said himself. 

I le returned n> Japan and cold his brother he 
wanted to grow Asian pears in the I hiitcd States, 
He called a friend from Keio I aiversity, w ho 
sent him to Prid'essor Kemji d'anahe at d'orcorri 
(University, I lis plan of developing competition 
in .America in an industiy- dominated by rortorri 
met w ith great resistance, but he w as persistent. 


hdnally, he met the Tortorri I mils Associarion 
president, w ho said; “Young man. if I reject yiai, 

! know yt>u w ill go to another. So you go and do 
it," 

At first, Nomura w as inceresccti in California, 
where .Asian pears Iilw c been grow n but w ith- 
out adhering to the labor-intensive procedures 
of Japan, dlicn he met Dr. Yoshi K, Sasaki, a 
leader in the weather center at the I ni^ ersits 
of Oklahoma w ho had come to Japan w ith Lt, 
CJov, Hpencer Bernard tm an economic trade 
mission from Oklahtmia, When Oklahoma Cats 
anti Kyoto became sister cities, Ncnmira was 
sent by his brother on a return mission to 
Oklahoma. “I was impressed by this ^ast 
place — this huge quier country," Nomura said. 
“1 went hack tti Japan still thinking about 
California, but my brother asked, AN'hat about 
Oklahoma.^' He said grow ing Asian peurs in 
Oklahoma could make a contribution to Kyoto's 
future, so I came baeb to Oklahoma and asketl 
Dr, Sasaki to help me look at land." , 

Nomura became convinced that unlike 
(vaiifornia, Oklahoma had the land and got at 
labor necessary to grow Asian pears ctirrectly. 
Ills vision was substantiated in Januars when 
Dr. liumio Tam lira came from 'Tortorri Hni- 
versity ro help with the priming, “.A year ago," 
said 'Tam Lira, “this was not an orchard. Now, it 
is an orchard/' 

. \I/iX J. Sirhoh is // //c///g /// Otiahoma City. 

Steve Sis my is a sttfff pimtographvr foe tk I >LiiK 
Oklahoman, 



t he O.A . Offimni. m .C^V. > ,V/v II ml Si. /// 
SormmK isu ’/ otmi m thr puhtu. ku it is visihk 
fi iim the road. 1 ht ' oi t kai d is i ast of Xor/m/a 
a if d smith of S.U. For iftfmvntfimi fdmtt 

iehtor to fiitd (dhdmmi-timwo .Uian ndt 
J64-676 7. 
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W hen you gee riglu down 
to it, eating calf fries is 
nor unlike climbing 
mountains: cowboys 
began doing it pretty much because 
ca I f f r i e s we re , vv ell, ihere. 

And then, some liked 
the experience. 

And, some didn’t, 

'The ones who did, 
h (j w e V e r, liked it 
enough chat calf fries 
have ended up a part of 
cow hoy lore- — right up 
there wath cattle drives, 
cowboy poetr\% and all- 
night rodeos, 'The ver\‘ 
existence of calf fries, 
you could say, lends 
credence to the myth of 
the pragmatic American 
cow^b()v, 

I n the randi i ng wnrl d, 
spring and fall are 
roundup time, wdien 
cowboys gather to w'ork 
the cattle. Calves are 
branded and males 
calves castrated. It is 
this combination of 
chores chat made calf 
fries possible: 'The 
branding ensured cow- 
boy,s of a fire on which to cook; the 
castrating (done to improve beef 
quality), a ready supply of fresh meat, 
d'o frugal (and hungry) cowboys, 
simple horse sense would dictate that 
the morsels of beef collected be 
cooked, rather than allowed to go bad 
on the range from a lack of refrigera- 
tion, And over time, recalls Vera 
Molding of Norman in the book “Pio- 
neer Cookery Around Oklahoma,’' 
“cattlemen on the range came to con- 
sider them a delicacy/’ 



Calf Fries 

The cattleman delicacy. 

'They were called calf fries, because, 
in cowboy logic, they came from a calf 
and be lore you ate them you ideally 
tried them. That same kind of logic has 
produced other names^ — prairie oysters 
in the (ireat Plains stares of Kansas, 


Nebraska, and Oklahoma; mountain 
oysters in the high coururv^ of C/olorado 
and Wyoming. 'The oyster half of the 
label is straight-line reastming, too. 
Like their eounterparts from the sea, 
calf fries must be extracted from a 
covering; in this instance, however, it 
is a soft membrane not a hard shell. 

And the end prtjducts do resemble 
each other. V'era Holding recalls one 
childhood encounter, in w hich “one of 
the cowmen brcjught in a mess of 
mountain oysters. 1 knew^ they were 


celling me bunk. Oysters grew^ in the 
ocean not on a mountain, I noticed 
how- Momma cringed w'hen she picked 
them up. She dipped them in a beaten 
egg, then rolled them in cracker 
crumbs before putting them in a skil- 
let of hot grease, 
“They looked too 
slimy for me. 1 didn’t 
cat them,” 

What to call calf fries, 
and whether to eat 
them at all, may be de- 
batable, but the prtK'ess 
of harvesting calf fries is 
rote. A male calf is 
roped, tied down, and 
stretched on its back by 
one cowboy, while an- 
other cakes a knife and 
cuts the scrotum off the 
animal. 'The fries are 
removed. Each fry is 
then held in the palm of 
one hand firmly, w'hile 
the other hand makes a 
slit in one side of the 
membrane with a knife. 
The Fry is squeezed 
until it pops through 
zhe membrane. The 
fleshy part is w'hac is 
cooked. 

The prcjcess may make urban folks 
s{|yirm, but Cdeo Stiles Bryan of 
1 ahlequah once assured a w ary group 
of extension home economists: “They 
arc delicious. And don’t say no, til ytui 
try them.” 

Recipes f(jr calf fries range from the 
simple to the complex. If the truth be 
know, calf fries, like oysters, can be 
eaten raw^ In Vinita, the self-desig- 
nated “Calf Fr>' Capitol of the World,” 
folks love to watch people’s reactions 
w hen they cell them that local banker. 
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Jim Slid con, prefers his ealf fries rhut 
way* h is ceiling, however, tliatconccs- 
canes ai chc cow n\ annual calf fr) cook- 
off fry cheir tender pieces of meat and 
ser\ e chem w ith dipping sauces. The 
preferred method of cowboys fails 
St jme w here in the middle* 

("owbtjys have been kntjw n to red I 
ealf fries in the hot red ctials tjf the same 
fire used co heac their branding irons. 
When a fry 
burst open, 
like a hot dog 
on a grill, it was 
dtme. “I’har 
was the way 
the old timers 
used to do it/' 
says Merlin 
Sharp, a Vinita 
man who has 
spent s (I m e 
time studying 
the tradition. 

“'rhey didn't 
have time to 
mess artjund. 

'They had to 
make do with a 
pot of beans 
and corn bread* 

This was just 
something cx.- 
tra cow iKjys 
did for themselves — ir kept chem out 
of [he way of the cook*" 

[jurry CTeen, a co-founder of the 
\ iniia calf fry festival, has \ivid 
memories of eot^king ealf fries from his 
college days ecjwbt)ying on the big 
ranches in Osage Count}' . ''Some t>f the 
hard-core cow boys woidd cook them 
fight on the spot on the branding tire," 
Crecn confirms* 

**rd partake s<j as not to be called 
names," he eon rides, "but it w as nor my 
favorite rceij^e." 

d'oday, the branding fire has been 
replaced by a branding st<j\ c, and some 
cow'bovs ot)\v call fries on it, like 
a grill* Most, however, prefer to put 
their fries tm ice and take them home 
to the wife Cfj be bartered and fried, 
rhe tmly caceh in this idylbe scenario, 


of course, says ct>w boy humorist Baxter 
Black of ITighton, Colorado, is "there 
are many good ranch wives who 
wouldn’t touch them or cook them." 

'Ill is tendency of ealf fries to b<nh 
repulse and attract, sometimes at the 
same time, plays into a cowboy's natu- 
ral appreciation of the ridicuhnts. 
"Most cattlemen," admits Baxter 
Black, "get a little enjoyment in offer- 
ingcalf fries to 
an urban per- 
son." 

"It is never 
mean-*spirited, 
however," he 
prt anises. "It's 
more like an 
urban person 
making a cow- 
boy eat Brie 
cheese*" 
Black, wIh) 
m a y h a c 
written chc 
definitive po- 
etic tribute co 
calf fries in his 
poem, “I’hc 
Oyster," be- 
lieves w ulti- 
mately under- 
stand the ap- 
peal of calf 
fries to cow boys one has to realize that 
cow b t >y s main ta i n a 19th- cc n t tr ry w' a y 
of looking at things while trying to get 
akmg in the Z()th century. "It's natural 
for someone like me to eat these," ex- 
plains Black, "and tlien you run into 
someone w ho has no idea what they 
even arc. And it can be confusing try- 
ing to communicate." 

In the end, calf fries are proof that 
cow boys still exist* As hmg as cowboys 
work cattle, there will be calf fries* M>r 
those tempted to talk about eow boys or 
calf fries in the past cense, \Mdly Olson, 
manager of the Kelley Ranch at White 
Oak, pointedly observes, "'This is still 
nvi/ life." 

— ^,Teanne M* Devlin 

Jrrniiir . I/, h fhe arfmg (rllror in 

r/flff (z/Okhihoma 1 'oday. 


C.ALF FRIFS 
1 egg 

1 cup Hour I 

1 cup cornmenl 

1 cup milk ' 

1 pound calf IVies, slightly frozen | 
1 teaspoon salt I 

Ollier seasonings to taste I 

Beat egg and milk ttigcchcr. Mix dry ir| 
gredients. .Slice calf fries about 1 / 4 -incl 
chick. Soak in chc milk mixture, rhen roll il 
the Hour mixuirc. Br\ in hot oil at .i.SO del 
grccs K. until the calf fries arc golden bnmr 
and tloac to the top. 



//*f am mm iu fi mi fries tm memis 

(ii Okfikmna restmiruuts^ imt mij fnes 
hmri fo A’ ntrify. liiai may exphin file 
popiihiiify of 1 liiihfs mmiwl eeiff ffy — 
yoN gef fo eat zsi iiaf the etrisrhays eat. 

The Tieeifth \miuai Caif b n Otfikmff 
ami h'estixsai mi! he September 2! at H 
ftJiL at the Craig County Futigrotuuis. 

Cooks spemi the morning rooking., but 
n etyone eke eo m en t rates on ^'orking up 
an appetite, .\mong the /iay s aetk ities: a 
voiieybaii tonniament. .mek raees. an eg^ 
toss, anei ro^boy games. 

!.a.^t year's rook-off eim^ forty entrants 
anti more than ftve-thonsanfi speetators. 
says Lynntia Sooter of the Vinita Chamber 
of Commmr. 

Vinita sits 65 miies northeast of Tuka 
off the Will Rogers Innipike. To traeh the 
faiig/ratntis, exit the turnpike amigo 
northwest on I \S, 59 to Set'en/h Street. 
Turn south ami the faitgmn mis wiU be on 
yon r /eft, Ae/inissiou is free. For more 
information^ rail (9 iSj 256-7 1 55. 

if getting ehse to the real Mdioy will 
fio. yon ran always sample iamb fries at 
tin se restauf ants: 

• Cattleman's Cafe^ i509,K. Agrnw^ 
Oklahoma City, t-l05} 256-04! Ik 

• (iiavoimTs Re.aanrant, 1 9th and 
Co mam he, MeAkster, i9iS} 425-2662, 

• Pete's Piaee, Hth ami .Monroe, Ktrbs, 
i9lR} 42,5-2042, 


Thafs Jake 



'Everybody seems to have a good time except 
maybe the calves . . . and even they realize ifs a 
better deal than they get out of barbecue.* 
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Medicine Park 

A hidemDoy for the mmrably nostalfo:. 



SetUitor hJmer Thomas set the standard for the Huff%)e stone are/dteetare that e/epries Mee/ieine 
Part 7hts m/s hh house; his x^ifo omt tmiyd/t ht the fttik Miffmtt to the ri^ht. 


O n a bright cold afternoon in 
February, Burl Harile, a 
retired cowboy and part- 
time prospector, sat con- 
tentedly at a ^3;in^j;ham-covered table in 
the dining hall of the Old Plantation 
Hotel, a restjrt hotel built in the early 
19t)0s on the boulder-strewn banks of 
Medicine Creek in the Wichita 
Mountains m>rth of Lawton. The res- 
taurant was empey save for a few olT- 
duty artillery soldiers in their weekend 
“civvies"' playin^^ pool and some 
couples who had dropped by for dinner 
and to throw back a few. 

Harile didn't notice. 1 1 is mind was on 
^^an^sters and bootleggers, Indian lore 
and hidden treasure, outlaws and bar 
lights (“Fve heard of three guys who 
got their necks brtjke gcttiiF knocked 
off the front porch of this place’"). If 
Harile seemed anything, he seemed 
preoccupied, as he wrestled with the 
(picstion of vv hat to share of the colorful 
past of the now' quiet community 
known as Medicine Park. 

Medicine l^ark, the ttjwn, is techni- 
cally what’s left {>f Medicine l^ark, the 
resort, a bold tourism experiment of the 
late .Senator]. K liner I homas, who saw 
in this lovely mountain setting in 
southwestern Oklahoma a place de^ 
serv ing of a first-class resort. 'The good 
Senator began his prtjjcct by building 
an elegant two-story cabin (with his 
name etched in the glass pane of the 
front dtMjr) tm cite spot where the .state 
fish liatchery now stands. (The cabin 
now stands near the hoteh) 

I le went on to form a de\ elopmeni 
company, the Medicine Park Corpora- 
tion, and to make one celling decision: 
before he would sell anyone a lot in the 
Medicine l^ark Resort, the person had 
to agree CO build his cottage in the area's 


distinctive round stone (the product of 
three volcanic eruptions more than a 
thousand years ago). 

I hat d'homas’ pick incss was w'dl- 
ftmnded is best artested to by the no- 
menclature used in the 1920s to de- 
scribe the resort: “People tell me that 
Medicine Park was considered to be 
the queen of the stmtlnvesr summer 
resorts,” says Cirandma Leath, who for 
twenty-seven years has been proprietor 


of the Old Plantatitm Restaurant. 

Medicine Park Summer Resort and 
Health Spa opened July 4, 1908. By the 
I92t)s, it included: a three-story 
cobblestone hotel, health baths, shops, 
water slides, an elegant swimming area 
in Medicine Oeek, and a two-story 
rock skating rink w ith an open-air ball- 
room on the second floor. Vear-roynd 
residents numbered 2,000, enough to 
upgrade the resort into a town. 
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Medicine Park, the town, became 
known as the unitjue cobblestone town 
of the southwest. Politicians, piiblisli- 
ers, and corporate executives flocked 
here, like jet setters to a new travel 
mecca. 'J’homas held political pow- 
wows at the resort. Insurance company 
executives hosted conventions, I'hc 
Oklahoma Press Association built a 
duh house called ''The White I louse” 
near Medicine Creek. And Oklahoma 
debutantes held their coming-out par- 
ties in the quirky cobblestone setting. 

It was the roaring 70s, and Medicine 
Park was king of the jungle* Al Capone 
had a monopoly on booze here, with the 
result that only (Canadian Club Green 
Label in 55-gallon barrels could he had. 
Bonnie and Clyde stayed many a night 
at the Old l^lan ration Hotel, and Pretty 
Boy F'loyd was involved in a shootout 
in die hotel's old rock bar. One of the 
best documented stories, however, 
concerns Machine Ciun Kelley, who is 
said to have held an oil baron for ransom 
in a cobblestone cottage near the 
Senator’s, before eventually escaping to 
Texas w'ith the man. 

Locals, like Burl I larilc and Grandma 
Leath, love celling such stories about 
Medicine I^ark’s past* Neither seems 
bothered chat few' records exist to back 
the stories up. When pressed, Grandma 
Leath explains she was given the sto- 
ries with the understanding that she 
would never name names or years. Af- 
ter tvventy-seven years in Medicine 
Park, Grandma Leath has come to be- 
lieve them alL "'riicrc was a man ccmie 
through here wh(> ran the place in the 
wild days,” she says* “The only rent he 
paid w'as to feed the rest of the hired 
help* Pirst night of the first day that he 
ran the restaurant he cook in fifteen 
dollars. He said, 'Grandma, one year 
later* in the good (ild days when money 
w as money, I left here for California 
w ith $65,000 cold cash. You name it, we 
did it/ 

“They had whiskey. 'I'hey had the 
pretty ladies on the second floor* I'hc 
third Boor was dirty movies* And the 
gambling w ent on day and night. 

“But,” she adds, conspirator] ly, “I 


cannot give names and years.” 

In 1926, Senator J. Elmer Phtimas 
sold the park to finance his bid for the 
LI.S, Senate. "I"he deal proved better for 
the Senator than the resort. I homas 
went on to serve four terms in Wash- 
ington, IXC. Medicine Park fell on hard 
times. 'The stock market crashed in 
1929, and by 1950, the Oklahoma Press 
Association decided most pu hi is Iters 
were too busy to use a retreat, and the 
clubhouse w^as sold* 

Sixty-one years later, what you'll find 
at xMedicine Park are memories and 
lore, and friendly people who have the 
time CO visit about ocher days and 
brighter nights at Medicine Park and 
dreams of what Medicine Park might 
someday be again* “It's a beautiful 
spot,” says Grandma I.eath, “and 
people just like it. I don’t know how' to 
explain it. I he re's just something 

abour Medicine Park and this area that 
always makes people love to come 
back*” 

Grandma Leath has a tablet in her 
lobby CO back this story up, a cablet 
filled with names from cvery^ scare in 
the Union and forty foreign countries. 
Some came to see the cobblestone 
town of the southwest. Others came 
after having visited the Witch ita 
Mountain Wildlife Refuge that sits ju*st 
out Medicine I^ark's back door. But a 
good many came looking for creasy re* 

Cirandma Leath ’s stories are not 
limited to gangsters. The area that gave 
birth CO Medicine Park is much older 
than chat* From her wild w^est reper- 
uiire, (jrandma I^each cells of a convoy 
of twenty burros, loaded wdeh gold 
bullion on its way to Old Mexico, be- 
ing waylaid by members of the James 
Ciang, near East (’ache Creek in the 
Witchita Mountains. “ I'hey buried the 
gold there* and they turned the burros 
loose, and they burned the pack 
saddles to keep warm and hung a 
horseshoe in a tree for one of the 
markers and shot nine bullet holes 
straight up in a cottonwood tree for 
another,” she says. “But the cotton- 
wood is a short-1 tved tree, so it's long 
gone* It's supposed to be $1 1 million in 


gold bullion, and it's supposed to be o^ 
East Cache Creek in an old India 
swimming hole.” 

Burl Harile tells another stor\^ of golc 
In his version, there is a lost cave wit 
an iron door, a cave purportedly hiddei 
in the Wichita Mountains containin: 
$11 million worth of gold ingots am 
coins hidden by early Spanish exp I or 
ers* “I don’t chink it's there,” sayi 
Harile, fmally. “If it is, it's laying fla' 
and covered over. It w'ould have had to 
be a huge mine to get chat much gold 
and where did they get that iron dooi 
without transportation?” 

*^\ll good points. Or good distractions.; 
Harile is, after all, a prospector. And 
(irandma I >cath will remind you that to 
this day people come regularly to stand 
in the w aters of Medicine Greek to pan 
for gold. 

For chose looking to extract the truth* 
my advice would be this: bring your 
bedroll, and be prepared to stay a spell* 

— Joel Everett 



Afedkhie Park is six mi/es a’ fj/ of 
a/ofigS\H. 49, The Ok! Plantaiion 
Restaumnf^ mi East iMke Drivi^ is open 
every day for luneh and dinner, noon ro 
9:JP pjn.. Sunday, noon to 130 p.m. 
Closed on Monday. The tekphone number 
is ( 405 J 529- 964 L The house specialty: 

'VI sirloin steak. that han^s over a lO-tnvh 
dinner plate, ” says prvpnetor Grandma 
Leath. 

lie sure to ask Grandma l^ath to shov: 
you pictures of Media ne Park during ks 
zenith. Cun'entiy, several of the distinctive 
cobblestone houses are being restored, as 
z^r/l as the Swinging badge across and the 
old paths along , Medicine Creek. 

Medicine Park adjoins the Wkhita 
Mountain Wildlife Refuge, a 60,000-aar 
wildlife preserve. For infonnation about 
hiking trails and pennit camping, write: 
Wichita .Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
lleadt/uarfets. P.O. Pox 441^^ Cache, 
75527, or call 1405} 4293222. 
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The Violin Maker 

Tauno Ekonen's handmade dream. 



I t is not unusual for a musically 
inclined child to gaze upon an 
elegant violin and dream of own- 
ing one himself. Nor is it unusual 
for a musically inclined child with 
limited means to leave it at that: a 
beautiful dream. 

And that makes Kkonen of 
Norman that much more 
unusual. Forty years ago, 'I'auno 
Kkonen was a twelve-year-old, 
musically inclined boy whose 
family circumstances in Michigan 
had become pinched upon the 
death of his father — the family 
could not afford to buy the child 
a violin. So the child took matters 
into his own hands. “With a 
hatchet and an old butcher knife 
as my only tools, 1 made my own," 
'Fauno Kkonen recalls. “It was far 
from perfect, but it could be 
played, and that was all that mat- 
tered to me." 

Not long after that, however, 
Kkonen realized he wasn't born to 
play the violin. In fact, he says 
with a wry grin, he played the 
violin “very badly." 

'Things have a way of making 
themselves clear, however. For 
Kkonen it came the day a neigh- 
bor offered him forty dollars for 
his crudely made instrument, and 
he realized that his love of the 
violin wasn’t that of a violinist for his 
instrument but that of a luthier for his 
creation. Since that day, Kkonen has 
been a luthier. And he’s made violins. 
Sometimes part time. Sometimes full 
time. Alw ays w ith the enthusiasm of a 
twelve-year-old boy doing what he 
does best. 

I'hrough the years, Kkonen has built 
by hand fifty violins, forty violas, and 


and repair string instruments full time 
and to take his craft one step further by 
taking a step back in time. Kkonen now- 
makes reproductions of baroque-era 
string instruments for university or- 
chestras that play “early music." 

FI is first reproduction (now val- 
ued at $3,000) was done in the late 
1970s and donated to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 'Though it re- 
sembles its modern-day counter- 
part, differences abound. 'The ba- 
ro(|ue-era violin gives a softer 
sound, and it lacks the powxr and 
versatility demanded by today’s 
orchestras. Physical differences 
exist, too: 'I'he neck and finger- 
board of the baroque violin are 
shorter and sometimes wider than 
the contemporary model. 'The 
bridge is lower, flatter, and thicker. 
'I’he instrument is tuned lower and 
uses gut instead of steel strings. 

In fact, the differences between 
baroque and modern violins are so 
vast that compositions by barocjue 
craftsmen like Antonio Stradivari us 
have actually had to be changed to 
suit the strengths of contemporary 
instruments. Reproductions now' 
allow the compositions to be played 
as their composer intended. 

'I'he oboe, harpsichord, and 
trumpet were critical to early or- 
chestras, but the violin was more so. 
With its aptitude for dramatic effects 
and its rich sound, the violin led the 
section. Little wonder that much art- 
istry and time goes into the construction 
of such an instrument. In F.konen’s 
workshop, the first step is to make 
templates (patterns of cardboard, alu- 
minum, tin, or plastic) of the violin’s 
sections. From there, he fashions the 
body. 


three cellos. He’s attended workshops 
on crafting instruments and visited 
other renowned luthiers. Still he con- 
siders himself a self-taught maker of 
musical instruments: “Fve read a lot of 
books and I’ve picked a lot of brains." 


Tauno Ekonen, f't^ht., makes nesir violins (about $.^^000 a 
piece) from scratch and adapts modem violins to baroque 
condition (fJ50-S500 a piece) in his Norman vcorkshop. 


'The best of his hand-crafted string 
instruments can sell for as much as 
$6,500. Added testament to his virtu- 
osity w ith tools and sandpaper are the 
framed awards from national and in- 
ternational violin makers* associations 
that line the walls of his home. 

In recent years, with his retirement 
from the U.S. Postal Service, Kkonen 
has found the time he needs to build 
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One of the hardest and most time- 
consuming tasks in building a violin* he 
says, is tuning the wooden plates which 
comprise the inscrumenc’s front and 
back panels* I'hinncr wood, for ex- 
ample, produces a lower pitch. Since air 
hardens resin* the tone can actually rise 
even after the wood is carved- As a re- 
sult, Kkonen sets his plates aside for 
five weeks to two months after earning 
them CO let the pitch stabili/x. 

In fact* the entire process of setting 
the pitch of a violin is couch and go* 
K\er\thingand anything can interv ene 
to chn>w it off — both cutting holes for 
sound on the face of the instrument and 
attaching the buss bar can distort the 
pitch, Kkonen says he constantly ad- 
justs the pitch during construction* in 
part* because he knows it is a cntjcai 
task. If the wtiod's pitch is too high* the 
instrument may sound shrill. 1 fit is tocj 
low, enough sound won't be projeered 
from the violin. One of the most salient 
pluses of a Stradivarius v iolin, Kkonen 
observes* is that die wood has stabilized 
over the centuries* dlic result: an in- 
comparable tone and a price tag of as 
much as $l million. 

"rivc intricate work on the inside 
completed* Kkonen moves on to the 
last step: assembling the violin* Krom 
beginning to end* the entire proeess 
may havx taken him six months* 

I'he years hav e made Kkonen better 
at some aspects of his craft. But in one 
area* he has needed no improvement. 
Knocking gently on the face of his first 
violin to demonscrare its pitch, I^koncn 
confides that he unknowingly tuned 
the plates of this violin correct iy as a 
child* 

d o this day* the instrument serves as 
his inspiration during tough repair jobs 
and in his endless c[ucst tty build the 
perfect inscrument* And though a 
luthier makes his wares to sell, Kkonen 
makes one point very clear about his 
old violin: 'it's not for sale*" 

— S h nr o n Gogg an s 

Vo/f aff! make mi appohitmenf io ^afrk 
Ekmieif at wmk hy mifhig(40^} 32! -8489 or 
mrke Tmiim i\koimi. !526 W esthrooke 
Termre, Sormaa, 13072-601 7 




You HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE 
SOMEONE AN AWARD-WINNING PRESENT... 
AN INCREDIBLE GIFT... 

'The Best Of 

OKLAHOMA! 


Oklilhoma Today magazine was named the 
“Magazine of the Year^' at the Regional Publishers 
Association's annual conference* The Association is 
composed of magazine publishers from around the 
globe* Competing against such magazines as Texas 
Ari^:ona H/gfiums, Vermont Life, and 
Beautiful British Coiumbiaj Oklahoma Today walked 
away with the best prize* 

Take just a moment and give one or many gift 
subscriptions to your family and friends* What a 
bargain*** only $13*50 for the first subscription, with 
additional subscriptions just $ 1 1 *00 each* For that 
$1 LOO, your friends receive 312 pages of superb color 
and fascinating stories — six issues a year, 

It^s the best deal in Oklatioma! Sign up today 
and enjoy our awarcL winning style — it*s all for you, 

OKlAinVU 

TOW 

SUBSCRimON CARDS ARE 
IN THE FRONT OF THE MAGAZINE. 

Discover Oklahoma Today... today! 

U800-652-6552 
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♦ Sept. lO-Oec. 15 At the “(Jradle and AH” exhibit at the 
)K Museum of Natural I listory in Norman, admire both the rainbow beauty 
nd down-to-earth practicality of beaded and painted American Indian 
radleboards and baby carriers, ♦ Sept. 21 At the annual Peanut Festival 
n Marlow take in the parade (“'Fhc Goober March”), stick around for the 
'arm Hand Olympics, cruise the food, games and arts and crafts booths, and 
neet the Peanut Farm Family of the Year. ♦ Sept. 26-28, Oct. 3-5 To help 
elebrate Shawnee’s lOOth birthday, the Shawnee Little Theatre presents 
he Oklahoma premiere of the recent stage adaptation of the gritty dust bowl 
irama, “'I'he Grapes of Wrath.” ♦ Oct. 12 In Fdmond the contemporary 
lance troupe “'Theatre flpon a StarDanceSwan” tells an otherworldly story 
)f blazing stars and newborn planets in the original production, “'The Magic 
i van tern Show.” 



MVSEVWS AND GALLFRIES 


l-M 


Ull 




1-30 

1 Ocl.O 
I -Oct. 1.; 

I -Oct. 31 




H-Ocr. S3 
10-1 kc. S3 


Uklah(M'na Indian Paintings. Philhrook Museum, 
fulsa. (018) 740-7041 

“I’ading Cilory." Tenstcr Museum ufjewish An, 

I uL:u (018) 382-3732 

Robin .Starke and Gsmhia KaselK' Exhilni. 
Kirkpatrick Cienter. OKG. (403 ( 427-.346I 
“Rrands of the VVesc,” Wuedaroc. jlartlesviflc, 

(01 St 33M1307 

Nat'] Watcrtt)U>rOklah(jma Exhibit, Kirkpatrick 

Center. OKC, (403)427-3401 

"('iiraU)r \ ChuiecT' Center of the Atnerican Indian 

Gailerx. Kirkpatrick C knter, OKC. (403) 427-3228 

^'Finc Indian and Southwest Arts and (aafls,” llie 

Gaiierja. Norman, (403) 320- 1223 

JeffDuiJd TNhihit, Plains Indians and lOcmcers 

M 1 1 se u m, \\ i a id wa rd , ( 4 03 ) 2 5f i -6 1 36 

“A C Celebration (TNIirac CrcepInglicarT' 4 he 

Jacobson Foundation. Norman. (403) 366-1667 

“Cradle and \lt.“ C)K Museum of Nat Lirai I listory. 

Norman. (403) .>23-471 1 


13 

“Nic'ctlai Fechin: A Retrtjspective.” Nat i CCmvIxw 
1 lall of l ame. OKC, (403) 478-2230 

I44kr. 13 

Art Show, Fi>e Civil izeiil 'Triltcs Museum. 
Miiskf^gee, (018) 6S3-1701 

144 >ee. 1 

*4 kibble: Expanded Ikirizons/' Kirkpatrick 
planetarium, OKCC. (405) 424-3343 

13 

'■ 4 lie Legacy of W orking Oklahoma,” Plains 
Indians and Pioneers Museum. Woodward. 

( 403) 2,36-6136 

13-Nuv, 24 

13th to 18th (Venture Italian iVints, IMnIbrouk 
Museum, 4 11 Isa. (018)740-7041 

2()-< )et. 27 

“Mystic References: 4'he Art of EHhu \ edder.” 
01 \hisenm of Aft. Norman. (403 1 323-3272 

22-Oee. 1 

“Images nfOeToiiun; Painting in 1 7rh-C Century 
Italy," PhiOirucjk Museum. Fulsa, (OI 8 ) 740-7041 


OCTOiiiiH 

Nkc. 

4-N<' 


13 T jarments of Hrightness," Wootaroc Museum. 
BartlesviOe. (01 H) 3.>6-03o7 

10 (Carol Beesles and (iael SUmp TC \hibu, Kirkpatrick 
(Center, OKI C, (403) 427-.3461 
1 2 - 1 )ec. 20 \ ' kti jf 1 1 i ggi n s. f i i Ic rea se M 1 1 se mo , 4 ' u I sa. 
(018).382-3122 

PMan. 7 “Weaving: A 1 listorc.” (Center of the American 

Indian. Kirkpacriek i Center, OKC. (405) 427-3228 
20-N(w . 10 "M asters Art .Slinw.” T i\e CCic ili/ed Tribes 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Nhiscum.MvisktJj;cc> (91 S) fiW3-l7(!l 
29-Kcb. 2 Old Mitstcr Priiirs, Philbroiik Museum c^fArr. rulsu, 
(91«) 749-7941 



DRAMA 


SEFTEMMH 

1-21 

31 

4-22 


6-13 

6-2K 

2(1-29 

25-26 


26-2H. Oa. 3-5 


27-29, Ck[. 3-5 


3a-C)LL 6 


‘1.CS UaistvDs Dan^crcLtscs,"' Pollard 'FhcatrcN 

Curhric, (4t)5) 2H2-260(J 

“'The Drunkard and the Olio,'’ 'rulsa SpcjrlSfjht 

rhcatre/rulsa. (9iHJ 5K7-S(BU 

“l-'unny \'alentines,” Jl-wc! Box I'heacrc. OKC. 

(405) 52 M 786 

''RunK>rsH*‘ rbearre 'Tulsa, 'Tulsa, (9 1 8) 587-H402 
'"Sled Ma^iniilias," C^arpcnccr Square Thearre, OKC.', 
(405) 232-6500 

""The Crucible,'’ Lawton C^ommunity "Theatre, 
Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

“Jack and the Beanstalk.” Children's 'Theatre, OCO, 
OKC. (405L52L5121 

'' The Crapes of Wrath,” Shasvnee Little Theatre, 
.S h a w ne e, ( 405 ) 275 -2 805 

"C-amelm.” Muskogee Little "Theatre, Muskogee. 
(9lH>fi«7M7l4 

”Agutha Christie Made Me Do It,” Red ("arpet 
Cairn m unity Theatre, KIk CJity, (405) 225-9815 


OC70/f£/^ 

4-6, I LIZ 

1 1-12, 18-19 

11 -Nov. 9 

I6-Nciv. 3 

1 8-No V. 9 

24-27 

25-Nov. 23 


"("haricy's .Aunt,” S\V Playhouse, C^linton, 

(405) 323-444K 

“ I he Mystery of Irma Vep,” l^awcon Community 
Theatre, l^avvttm, (405} 355-1600 
”Lend Me a 1‘enor,” Pollard 'Theatre, CJuthne, 
(405 ) 282-2800 

“Cniys and Dolls,” jewel Box 'Theatre, OKC, 

(405) 521 -1786 

“Daddy's DyinV Carpenter. St juare 1'heacre, OKC, 
(405) 232-6500 

“DracuLi! 'J'he Musical?” Kl Reno Community 
Theatre, Kl Reno, (405) 262 -%97 
“'['he Road to Mecca,” Pollard 'Theatre. Cut hne, 

(405) 282-2800 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


SEPTEMBEk 

I World Series tifl’iddling, Powderhorn Park, 
Langley, (405) 732-39f>4 

! Western .Swing Testival, Ciherokee Tiddlers Park, 
CJrovc, (91H) 786-4272 

8 Tulsa Philharmtinic Chamber Orchestra, Clinom, 
(405)32.3-1675 

8 Cainsborough "I rio. Chopin Society. Hdmond, 
(405) .U0-.35O0 

13-15 ”I,e Ckirsaire Pas de Deux,” 'Tulsa Ballet 1'heacre, 
Tulsa, (91H). 585-2573 

1 7 - 1 9 ”C la cs , ” I *e r h i rm i ng .A rts C le n te r, ' I ’ n I s a , 
(800).i(>4-7lll 

20 Symphony Under the Oaks, Tive Civ i li/ted 'Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (9J8) 6H3-170I 


1 

I 


I 

21 Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon 
Memorial Auditorium, Lawton, (40.5) 248-2001 

22 Symphony at Stinsei, Southern 1 lilts Pcito Kieh 
Tulsa. (918) 747-7445 

24 I . os T o I k lori s ta s, Se re tea n Ce mer . Still vv a te r, 
(405) 744-7509 

26 “Gypsy,” Performing Arcs Center/Tulsa, 
(800)364-7111 

28 Bkiegrass and Old 'Time Music Day, Weatherfol 
(405) 772-7744 

29 The Uwharric Duo. Seretean Center. OSU. 

Still water. (405) 744-6133 


OCTOHEN i 

3 1 'a n n a h i 1 1 \3'ea vers. Peri or m i n g Arts Ce n te r/T u 1 1 1 

(800)3(v4-7lll 

4-6 “Rodeo” and “Carmen,” 1'ulsa Ballet 'Theatre, 
1'ulsa. (918)585-2573 

5 The Lettermen, Lawtun Philharmonic Orchestr; 
McMahon Memorial Audiiurium, Lawttm, 

(405) 248-2001 

12 “'The Magic Lantern Show,” Kdmond, I 

(405) 340-6245 

15 preserv ation Hall Ja//. Band. Seretean Center, » 
Stillwarer, (405) 744-7509 
15 (inddiird C^cnt;:r. ArJmc^rc. 

(405) 12 b-mn 

18 Julien Musafia, Pianist, Chopin Society, UCO, 
Edmund, (405) 340-3500 

25 Pianists Varbrough and Cowan, Scottish Rite 

Masonic 1 emple, f i urh rie, (405) 282-28{)(l/340- 1 3 L 
25 O.SU Children's (Jpera 1'heatre, Seretean Centeri 
Stillwater* (405) 744-8986 


25-26 “Dracula,’' Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center Musie 
Hall, OKC. (405)848-8637 



indian'events 


SEPIEMHER 

I -2 Cherokee Nat'I T loliday, 1 ahteq uah, (9 1 8) 4.56-067 1 
L2 Choctaw Nation Labor Day Kesiival, 'Tuskahoma, 
(405) 924-H2H0 

1-2 Ottawa Celebration and Pow-wuw, Miami, 
(918)674-2553 

14-15 I nd ia n S u m m er, A n>e ri can Legion St ad i u m, 

Bartlesville and Wuoiartje, (918) 336-8708 
20-2 1 F ort Si 1 1 .A [>ae h e I >a nee , A pac h e, ( 4( )5 } .588-2 298 

20-22 Arrijvvhead Povv -wovv‘. Canadian, (91 H) 339-27 1 1 
28 I nd i a n S u m m er Arts 1 'est ival. Chandler, 

(405 ) 258-09(H) 

OCTOBER 

12-14 Black Leggins Ccremtmlal, Indian City, Ciruve, 
(405)247-5661 

19 Cherokee Indian Festival . jay, (918) 2.53-8698 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

i Mc.Alester Prison Rodeo. McAlester, (918)42.3-2.550 
5-7 PRCA Rodeo, Claud CJill Arena, Duncan, 

(405) 252-4636 
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5-7 f ;rcatrijms Stampede Rc>dco. Altlls4405)4W^^^2 1 
b-7 IP At > K A t ) pc n R i idcu. We a [ he ridrd . 

H05I 77Z^7744 

h-7 Wcmicn’s Natd I- inals Undeo. I .a/y \\ Arena A iiitliric, 
(4051 2H2-5{)(>4 

12-14 Chcmkcc Strip 1*R( :A Rnden. Knid, (405) 237-24^M 
12-14 Ihimblcwccd s Annua! Rail Roden, StilKvarcr, 
(405)5724K)75 

1,V15 Natl ream Reuni n>( tiha lienee. La/y K Arena, 
(iurhric. (405) 2S2-50U4 
21 All Mule Shou, Ciruve. (018) 786-722,5 
21 OK Reining llurse Mituricy. Hardy Murplvy 
Ct4iseum, Ardmore, (405) 223-2541 
28-20 RVR A Youth Rodeu I- inaR. I lardy Murphy 
Cfiliseuiii, Ardmore, (405) 22.V2541 


4- 5 OK 1 lilb Bull Ridinfi, 1 lardy Murphy Cailiseum, 

Ardmore. (405) 223-254 J 

5- 0 Osai^e Steer Roping Cl ub Mmds, I K Arena, 

(juthrie, (405) 282-3004 

7-13 C j ra n d N a 1 1 M o rj^a n H n rse Sh nu; S ta t e I a i r^r< >i i nds, 
OKC, (405) 04S-67(H 

10-12 OK Mule, Oralt 1 lurse, and Sale, I lardy 

Mu rph y ( a 1 1 ise u m . A rs.1 tn u re, ( 4( )5 ) 22 3 -2 54 1 
( 8-20 Oullejie Rodetj, I lardy Murphy Cluliseiim, Ardimue, 
(405) 223-2541 


24-20 RR( :A iVairie Cireuir llnals RodetL La/y K Arena, 
CJuthric, (405) 282 -.>004 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


1-2 Arcs Festival Oklahoma, t)KC, (405)682-7590 
fi-8 Bhie^^rass and Qiih l■■escival Dowuum n, Fulsa. 
(918)5H3-2f>i7 

13-20 State I- air, Srare I AiirKrounds, Okt:, (405) 948-(>700 
14 18th Annual S\V Festival td'the Arts, VVcatherldrd, 
(405) 772-7744 

19-21 Chiekasau l esiival. 1 ishomiugo. (405) 371 -21 75 
21 Call' Fry 1- estival and Cuok-ulf, Crai|^ Cu, 
Kairt;rmmds. \ inita, (918) 250-7133 
21 Rea nut Resthal, Downtmvn, MarUm.(405)058-22 1 2 
21-22 111 II I’estival uf the Arts, tlvie ( Amier, KIk Oiiy, 

(405) 225-0207 

20-Oei. 0 Tulsa State Rair, K\pt) Square. Tulsa, (01 8) 744-1 113 
27-29 11 n and I'earher Arts and C^ral'r 1- estival, (inre, 

(01 8) 487-5 148 

27- 20 I ml Festival, Ubrary Rla/.a,l.aucon,(405)58l-,U71 
27-Oet. 6 City Arcs 01 . Norman. (405) 360-1 162 

28 Tall Rest, TiH|iia Rark, Oiinean, (405) 252-4160 

28- 20 1 lerita^e 1‘est '01 . Shawnee, (405) 273-6092 


OCTOHFR 

4-6 

4-0 

4-0 

5 

5 

10-13 

IM2 


Cavanal Tall Testival. Roteau, (918) fi4 7-9 178 
Tall Harvest Test. Blackwell. (405) , >03-4 1 05 
Creek Festival. OKC. (405) 751-1885 
Rcliean Festival. Cirand Lake. (918) 780-2280 
Cattle K|;ret I’esiival, (^rand l,ake, (9|8) 257-5569 
Crapes of Wrath Festival, Sallisaw, (9)8) 775-2558 
Rumpkin Festival of the Arts. Anadarko, 

(405) 247-6651 


12 BluesandBIUJmuhellill l esmal, C liandler R.irk, 
I'lilsa, (9 1 8). 583-0032 
12 hVuntier Day. Culhert, (405) 206-2458 
12 Harvest J amtiurce, Dmvntown. Bethany. 
(4051405-1313 

12 Shurt^^rass Arts I estival, Altus, (405) 482-5.5.54 
18-10 1 ieritaKC l est. M a in Street. Sh it mek. (405) 038-28 1 8 

18-20 Traditions *91, Mvriad Ciardens. OKC. 

(405) 521-2931 

18-20 Sand Rlum I’esiiv al. W oodward, (405) 250-741 1 
18-2(1 Oktuhed’est. River Rarks. Tulsa, (9(8) .582-0051 
18-27 Festival ulAhe I lurse. Sri 1 1 water. Kdmund. Rmeell, 
( )K( k Norman, ( uithric, and Vukon, (405)842-4141 
1 0 ( laddie I leritaKC I >av. C 'addo, (405) .567-2227 

10-20 Aimi jane Arts aiitl Crafts Festival. I t. Washita. 
Madili, (405)795-7.577 

20 Sorfihum Dav Festival, W evvoka, (405) 257-5485 
20 1 larv est Fesriv al Ardmote, (405) 226-6246 

20 W heaihearr F'all Festival, How mown, l onkavsa, 
(405) 628-2220 

27-28 Kite Festival. Lake Mtirray State iFirk, Ardmore. 
(405) 226-7520 


''-Tv I 


SRiTR\ffU{H 

1 

7 


7 

8-14 
10 
I (-14 

12 - 15 

13- 14 

I 4 

14 

21 

27-20 


spf:cial f:\kn rs 


Lake Overholser V otksualk and Bike Ride. OKC, 
(40.5)843-5731 

My-in Ri>: Roast. Fenkiller Air Rark, Cooksrai. 
(9|8)457-.5257 

Run of *93 Celebraiitm. Cherokee. (405) 8,52-3241 
Centennial Day Celehrarton. novvntown . Alva, 
(405)327-K>47 

I leritaKc W eek, Blackwell, (405) .503-4105 
45th Artillery Reimion, ( itarenvure. (0 1 81 34 1 -23(rfi 
t iherokee Strip Hays, (in id, (4051 237-2404 
I'iesta *91, I )fwViUowu, I'ulsa. (918) 583-2017 
Chili Ccjok-ulT, Te\oma Lcart;e. Lake 4 evuna. 
(405)564-231! 

UiiiT ^vlclnr.oton. ( ianticii. Mine. I ielciuu and 

(ioltry, (405)8.52-3241 

Cherokee Strip Run. Ronca City, 5 405 1 707-4.5,v9 
Tmntter Hays, Tecumseh, (405) 508-2 1 08 
MajnrCm l’hrcshiniiBee. I airv iew . (40.5) 227-2205 


OCTOHIiR 


5-0 

Octiiherfest. MarUmd FNtate. Rnnea (atv. 
(405) 707-0422 

5-0 

Taylorsville Cuuntry Fair, St ill vv .net. 
(405) 372-5573 

1 ) 

Ma;*ic Brush Auction. Ada, (4051 2-8065 

18-3) 

Alabaster Cav erns C host and Ci^hliirs I'mir, 
F reedom, (405) 021 -.5,58! 

10-20 

Mineral anil (iem Slum. Stare F.uri:rounds. OKtk 
14051 043-4028 

19-Nm. 3 

Maple Walk, W'khiia Moimtaius Wildhl'e Refu.^e. 
Indiahoma, (405U20C>222 

25-20 

Cheese and Sansaiie Fesriv ,d, .Stillwater, 
(405) 744-60(i0 


tk- hifmvmNmt /// fk tfth m7((r R att raiL fkh's itm! hm%s um 
fiafiit . Ph tiSt t'kti' m /ukwitr k forr am itrnL 


epic m !>c r-( >et u he r 1 09 1 
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